











“Tue one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of 
Hamanity 





—the noble en 





















avour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sideu 
















views ; and by setting le the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
al as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumBo.ptr’s Cosmus. 
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eae 7] ary q terprize of undertaking all the duties of govern- which is admitted in the Queen’sSpeech, reiterated 
‘ea Prws uf the Dp rrk. ment at once. by the meetings of the week, and felt by the 
| Boade ‘ Two facts were noted through all the cross pur- farmers in ruin, by the labourers in hunger, must 
Tae poses—Mr, Cobden does not appear to have been go on until it shall breed some monstrous neces- 
RE §ixce Lord John Russell threw up the Govern- | offered a place, and Sir James Graham had not sity to force a change upon our legislators, blinded 
fer.  mentin a pet, the whole affair of the Ministerial been admitted to the presence of the Sovereign. by prejudices and half-true doctrines. 
urangements has heen a state of doubt. ‘The very | On Thursday, however, some approach was made The most formidable resistance to a measure, 
— cause and commencement are still in obscurity, to a more direct communication, by letters which which few Governments will be strong enough to 
which was not dispelled by Lord John Russell's | passed between the Sovereign and Sir James. throw aside after the Durham letter agitation, is 
the ine explanation in the House of Commons on Monday. | Curiosity was immediately aflame to know what that prepared in Ireland against the Ecclesiastical 
wills It was manifest that the causes which he then as- this could mean. Sir James was still regarded as ‘Titles Bill; the argumentative memorial of the 
| admit signed, were only superficial—what everybody could | the most able of all to act at such a juncture; but Dublin bar, the martyr-like call to prayer of the 
ned by have told. ‘The narrow majority on Mr, Disraeli’s his unpopularity among Parliamentary men recurs | mild and intelligent Archbishop Murray, are backed 
ones, motion, the adverse majority on Mr. Locke King’s, | to the mind at each recurrence of the question why by a popular agitation, which puts in its front rank 
itzroye the prospect of “defeats from time to time”—these | he was not “ sent for,”’ substantively. twenty-six Bishops and three thousand Priests. 
were patent to every newspaper reader; who While we write, the last report is, that Lord The English People will probably strive to prevent 
might have added the impracticability of going | Stanley has given up the impracticable effort to any Ministry from drawing back from the Anti- 
talon oo with Sir Charles Wood’s over-ingenious little make a Protectionist Ministry; and the prevalent _ Papal bill; but it is even more evident that any 


Budget; or Lord John’s Anti-Papal Bill. But 
it was generally believed that there were yet 
deeper causes—splits in the Cabinet; such as one 


notion is, that Lord John will again be the man to 
accept the Premiership, which goes begging. The 
failure of a Stanley Administration, if it had been 


Minister carrying on the Anti-Papal bill will have 
to face a determined resistance in [reland—possibly 
rebellion and civil war. Under the dread of those 


CLA. between Lord John and Sir Charles about the founded on gene1al Conservative principles,weregard | contingencies, the Duke of Wellington granted the 
Budget, or between Lord John and Lord | as a misfortune; since an excursion into the regions | Catholic Emancipation Bill of ’29. 

of this Grey about the Anti-Papal Bill. The Queen | of Opposition might have been useful to the poli-| ‘The Sailors’ strike is scarcely yet suppressed. 
Fleet knew on Friday that Lord John intended to resign; | tical health of the Liberals, which has been sickly | Since our observations last week, it has been con- 
lutions on Saturday the resignation was formally accom- | for so long atime. But at the failure of a Protec- | tended on behalf of the statute against which they 
Li ool and os raed was sent vee From — a Tg 8 hon ag se: — not Pr ee oe agitating, ew he part at = — 
mur, each day, Sunday not excepted, saw a usual grounds. We have not the slightest fear that | but it is clear that if their interests have been con- 

ral succession of efforts to form a Cabinet by various Protection can be renewed—it is totally exploded ; | sidered, their wishes have not been consulted. 
pon leaders with various combinations. Lord Stanley | but a Protectionist Cabinet would have restored to | Progress has been reported this week in some 
K id ~ cape 9 “ — of Eyer pw us the op tere ed a with Me - oe | ies Sepeaehinene west ie while pr}, 
t ns not yet explained; Lord John | ness and hubbub, and with its cant redoubled ; | will be ready for the plough, the sea ed out; 
sthed tried to reconstruct his Cabinet with modifications, for it would be but half a reality. An agitation | the Norfolk y* oolbee se ro is poaosoutli its 
the jaaaing Sir Charles W ood and including Sir against the shadow of a buried foe would be like a | works with vigour, and another company is applying 
<a ames Graham, but in spite of Lord Aberdeen’s new rebellion against King James the Second— | to Parliament for powers to reclaim land on the 
of the as go-between, he failed to secure Sir | necessary if any dreaming Legitimist in office should | Lincolnshire side of the Wash. ‘These works 
a pen ed om resumed the task, and sum- | think of issuing decrees in the name of King James, ought only to be the beginning of improvements 

i - Gladstone from the Continent, only to | but a most vexatious surplusage to the hindrance of | to render the soil of England more productive. 
wt receive from that gentleman’s lips a prompt but all real business. Nor have we any desire to see a | Foreign affairs present no great novelty. A phe- 
nd that courteous refusal; Lord Canning also declining to | false Liberalism reared again on a pretended resur- | nomenon of yearly recurrence during the reign of 
—_ tater into the Ministry. Other combinations have rection of old enemies. We have had enough of that. | Louis Philippe, is now as regularly reproduced 
ew heli on irae Cabinet, a Gra- Meanwhile, the country is improving upon Lord | under the President Louis Napoleon, though at a 
| vt ewe te sere Cabinet, a Grey- a —s = Charles 7 — in preparing — | different envied | - year : ee ne Govern- 
0 : . e most embarrassing for the next Ministry. e | ment is always afraid —we almost said desirous— 
| : : While the public has been watching the comings | Metropolitan parishes have met to insist on the | that the Ahn dela y of a revolution should be the 
' ‘ ‘ goings of invited and declining statesmen, each | total — unconditional repeal of the Window tax. | occasion for an rene sey the — of Paris 
; sed combination has suggested some fatal | The Parliamentary and Financial Reformers are | seem as constantly resolved that such hopes or fears 
| .) tif Lord John were in the Cabinet, it | moving; the Dociesianiohs have begun to stir with | should be disappointed. ‘The Fetes de Fevrier 
20 Must comtinue the impracticable Anti-Papal Bill; | incomprehensible hopes. ‘Ihe last are speaking | passed off as quiet and dull as the Fétes de Juillet 

) ’ ; : ley must try to renew impossible Protec- | Very big at county meetings, but the events of this | had proverbially become. 

10 Mon, and must give Mr. Disraeli one of the first | Week ought to teach them better than to waste | ‘I'he Dresden Conferences are all aground. Aus- 
. ; posts; Sir James Graham has no personal adhe- | their time in trying to raise that ghost. | tria is still bent on her great scheme of Arch-Im- 


perial aggrandisement. Prussia tries to resist, and 
| would fain bring Germany back to the Diet of old, 
How well the country would thrive under such a 
diet, neither Manteutfel nor his old German Rhyme- 
| sake, will easily tell us. Bavaria, alter vain etforts 


Tents; Lord Clarendon could not fall in with the | 
Me eae excited by Lord John, nor could | 
Sir Charles We Lord Grey could scarcely give up 
S Meda ood, who is, excepting Lord Grey 
< and Mr. Hawes, the most damaged man 


The work really before them will be best pre- 
sented if Lord John be reinstated—a Minister who 
acknowledges “ agricultural distress’ without a 
thought of trying to mend it. Distressed the agri- 
culturists are—landlords losing rent, farmers living 


isnt | 


er enin of th? party. It really looked as if, with the | on their capital, and labourers scarcely living at all. | to play Fox between Tiger Prussia and Lion Austria, 
rently : financial year fas: approaching, it would | No Ministry that can be formed holds out any hope is now fain to play only jackall to the latter brute. 





® ong her Majesty’s Government to be | 

» “rowing upon the loyal and gallant 

Dake of Wellington, once more, he chivalrons en- 
(Tows Boities 


Switzerland sacrifices the political refugees. 
| Those that are not turned out of the country are to 
he put “ outaf tt ot smsechier,” 


THe Wal 


of a remedy: Protection is off the cards, and Free- 
traders will not admit the possibility of doing any 
good, The prospect is, therefore, that the distress 
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THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 

We resume our narrative of the proceedings con- 
nected with the breaking up of the old Ministry, and 
the attempt to form a new one, at the point where 
we left off last Saturday.® 

It appears that the Times of was rather 
premature in announcing that Mi had re~ 
signed. Owing to the absence from town of the 

quis of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, although 
he had made up his mind on Friday to tender his 
resignation, awaited the return of his colleague be- 
fore carrying his resolution into effect. On Saturday 
morning those two members of the late Cabinet 
waited upon her Majesty, when a long consultation 
took place, the result of which was a resolution to 
give the Protectionists an opportunity of trying to 
form an administration. At half-past two o'clock 
the Queen wrote to Lord Stanley, commanding his 
immediate presence at the Palace. What took place 
at the interview between the Queen and his lordship 


is not known, as he did not consider himself at | 
liberty to give any explanation on Monday evening. 


The rumour current among the Protectionists is that 
he refused to undertake the responsibility of con- 
ducting the Government unless he had her Majesty's 
consent to dissolve Parliament, as he could not ex- 
pect to have a working majority in the present House 
of Commons. The Queen, it is said, refused to give 
any such pledge, and the Standard supplies the reason 
by innuendo. It asks, ‘** Was nothing said of the 
danger that a general election might spoil the show 
in Hyde-park ; or that the show in Hyde-park, con- 
curring with a general election, might give oppor- 
tunity for tumult to the ill-disposed?”’ ‘The official 
statement is merely that “‘ Lord Stanley said he was 
not then prepared to form an administration ;”’ from 
which it is inferred that he wished to have the aid 
of Mr. Gladstone, for whom a messenger had been 
despatched hot haste to Paris, and who was not ex- 
— home till Wednesday. No sooner had Lord 

tanley left the Palace than a second missive was 
sent after him so suddenly, that it reached his resi- 
— in St. James’s-square, before he returned 

ere, 


“The contents of this letter,” says the Daily News, 
“we pretend not exactly to divine; but certain it is that 
after its reception no further steps were ostensibly taken 
to fulfil the task ascribed to him, while other councillors 
were summoned to take part in the deliberations of the 
Sovereign. Had Lord Stanley declared himself ready to 
attempt the duty of forming a Cabinet, it is impossible 
that a constitutional Monarch should suddenly retract 
the offer thus made. But if, on the other hand, the 
truth be that Lord Stanley admitted frankly his unpre- 
paredness to submit the names of an Administration, 
but expressed a hope that, if time were given to send for 
Mr. Gladstone, then supposed to be at Puris, he might 
be in a condition to submit a list for her Majesty’s 
approvalupon Monday, then the riddle is easily read. 

he Queen may have speedily come to the conclusion, 
that to suspend the whole Government of the empire 
until a courier should be able to find a secondary per- 
sonage like Mr. Gladstone, would hardly be considered a 
wise or seemly exercise of the royal discretion. 1 tell 
the assembled Parliament that they must adjourn their 
sittings, and to tell the nation at large that its wants and 
duties must be suspended until the ambiguous repre- 
sentative of Oxford should be caught and coaxed back to 
Bnglend, could hardly fail of appearing rather absurd ; 
and the Queen, although she may have been unwilling to 
give a peremptory negative to the proposition when 
orally made, unquestionably acted with her usual judg- 
ment in speedily apprising Lord Stanley of her sentiments 
on the subject.” 


Be that as it may, a sudden change seems to 
have taken place in the deliberations at the 
Palace. Lord John Russell had been exceedingly 
busy all Saturday afternoon, having had inter- 
views with Lord Palmerston and the other mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet separately, At half-past 
five o'clock the whole of the members of the 
retiring Ministry were summoned by a “ pri- 
vate and immediate” communication to meet Lord 
John at Downing-street. After half an hour's con- 
sultation he proceeded to the Palace once more, 
where he remained in consultation nearly two hours. 
Before leaving he received orders from her Majesty 
“to attempt the reconstructing of a Government 
that would command the confidence of the country.” 
What steps he took for that purpose we can only 
gather from the meagre notices in the daily papers 
of the movements of the Whig and Tory leaders. The 
eurrent rumour on Monday, was that Sir James 
Graham, with the Duke of Newcastle, the Honour- 
able Sidney Herbert, the Earl of Clarendon, and 
the Honourable Fox Maule would endeavour to form 
a Ministry, with the aid of some others of the Russel! 
Cabinet. 

_ As to Lord Stanley, the statement of the Protec- 
tionist organs is that he was jilted in a somewhat 
unaccountable manner, after he had been received 
with much “ graciousness, condescension, and kind- 
ness of manner,” and had aecepted her Majesty’s 
e»mmands to form an Administration. The Morn- 
ing Herald, of Monday, in an edition published in 
the afternoon, says :— 





* Our count 


readers will find in 198 
ive, witle page the first part of the 


appeared in our latest edition last Saturday, 








** We can state positively that Lord Stanley has not 
failed in procuring the adhesion of such persons as would 
form a strong administration, should he be called upon 
to fulfil the duty entrusted to him on Saturday. This, 
however, may not be demanded from him fo-day, in con- 
sequence of circumstances which have occurred since the 
intetview which his lordship had with her Majesty on 

day— over whi Stanley had 
no control. At the present hour Lord John Russell is 
busily occupied in the endeavour to re-construct a Cabi- 
net—an office undertaken by him in a way which will not 
appear to redound to the political character or credit of 
some of the parties concerned. We can say that there 
are difficulties in the way of this re-construction which 
ought to be insurmountable, and that it is very likely his 
lordship’s object will not be accomplished. 

‘“* The explanations in reference to this affair in Par- 
liament, when the matter is there discussed, will be 
curious and edifying.” 

Among the movements which came to light on 
Monday morning was the statement that Lord Aber- 
deen arrived in town, from Blackheath, about six 
o'clock on Saturday, in compliance with a note from 
Prince Albert, requesting his immediate attendance 
at the palace, where he went at half-past nine, and 
remained in consultation with the Queen and Prince 
Albert till nearly midnight. On Sunday mornin 
the noble earl and Sir James Graham visited Lor 
John Russell; and at a later period of the day the 
Earl of Aberdeen visited Lord Stanley, to inform 
him, no doubt, that Lord John had resolved to make 
another attempt at cabinet-making rather than throw 
the country into disorder by a sudden dissolution. In 
the evening the noble earl received a note from Prince 
Albert, requesting his attendance at the palace at 
nine o'clock, where he had another long conference 
with her Majesty and the Prince Consort. On Mon- 
day morning Lord Palmerston and several other 
members of the late Cabinet, visited Lord John 
Russell at Chesham-place, soon after which the latter 
proceeded to Buckingham-palace, SirJames Graham 
ealled upon the Earl of Aberdeen at noon, and re- 
mained two hours in consultation with him. Mr. 
Disraeli and other leading members of the Protec- 
tionist party called upon Lord Stanley. At five 
o'clock the Earl of Aberdeen received a letter from 
her Majesty (those on the two previous occasions had 
been from Prince Albert) commanding his lordship's 

resence at the palace at nine o'clock ; Lord John 
Russell and Sir James Graham arrived at the same 
time, and the result of the proceedings up to that 
time, aceording to the Chronicle, ‘‘ left the task of 
forming an Administration in Lord Stanley’s hand.” 


The proceedings in Parliament, on Monday evening, 
threw very little light upon the state of affairs. The 
House of Commons was unusually crowded at an 
early hour. The least incident was anxiously watched, 
and one which created a vociferous burst of cheering 
and laughter was the entrance of Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, who walked up the house and inadvertently 
sat down in Lord John Russell’s usual seat. At five 
o'clock 


‘‘Lord Jonn Russet rose, and, amid breathless 
silence, addressed the House as follows :—Sir,—On Friday 
evening last I promised the House that I would, on this 
day, state the reasons that induced me to propose on 
that evening an adjournment of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to the present time. I now rise to acquit 
myself of that engagement. The House will remember 
that immediately after the ment of the i 
a  otion was made by the hon. member for Bucking- 
hamshire calling upon her Majesty’s ministers to take 
immediate measures for the relief of the distress pre- 
vailing among the owners and occupiers of land. Every 
member of this House, and every person in the country 
must have considered that that motion was a motion to 
take out of the hands of her Majesty’s preseut Govern- 
ment, the conduct of the measures which it is the duty 
of a Government to —— The honourable member 
for Bueks took a perfectly parliamentary course on that 
subject. He stated that he had in vain appealed to the 
Government during the previous session, and that he 
now had no resource but to appeal to the House of 
Commons. I do not in the slightest degree complain of 
the course adopted by the honourable member, I merely 
wish to state what must be the effect in the view of every 
one if that motion had been successful. Two hundred 
and sixty-nine members of this House voted for that 
motion, and two hundred and eighty-three against it, 
and, therefore, the majority of those present consisted 
of only fourteen members. Now, sir, upon a question 
of that kind brought forward in hostility to the Govern- 
ment at the very commencement of the session, the 
Chancellor of the —— having given notice of 
his intention to bring forward the financial state- 
ment of the year, a majority of only fourteen must 
tend to weaken any Government, it being impos- 
sible to earry on the business of the country with so 
small a majority in the House of Commons. But it 
appeared to me, that although the majority was small, 
yet that if there was a determination on the part of all 
the members forming the majority to maintain those 
principles of commercial policy which in effect were in 
question on that day, that that union might have made 
up for the smallness of the majority, and that the Govern 
ment might have conducted successfully the affairs of the 
country. But on the 20th of February a motion was 
made with regard to a certain question of Parliamentary 
reform; and on that question, though in a thin House 
certainly, there being scarcely more than a hundred 
members present—the Government was beaten by a 
mejority of two to one. Now, sir, if that had occurred 

















in ordinary cireumstances, I might have theron 
was owing to the thinness of the House uti 
who were in favour of the motion having brought qt 
considerable number in support of it, and 
on the discussion of the bill, which Must have | 
introduced founded upon that motion, there ~ 4 
been a majority in accordance with the ‘onl i 
Government. But in the circumstances jn 
were placed, I did consider, that though which y 
gentlemen may have acted entirely with a tice et 
particular question before the House, and Dot at dh q 
reference to the result upon the Ministry, Idi qet 
that, though that being their intentions and tht 
in effect having the whole of the financial ant 
measures before us, and the probability, as | 
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to think and believe there was, that on those 
measures and on other incidental questions we the 

meet with similar defeats—(hear, hear)—[ amet the. 
conclusion that the Government was not in © pedi , of 
conduct satisfactorily the business of this . pal 
=~ the present session. (Hear, hear.) | fine ms 
that it was for the public interest, that it at lie 
the case the House should not be be called mans 
to go into discussions of our financi mh “My 
and to form decisions on those questions, when it which 
probable that the Government would not be able 4 Parliar 
successfully through the session, T thought, ig each ot 
that it was a dangerous and very disadvartageous being « 
for the country that a Government should continue jt league’ 
to defeats from time to time, having but a small her M 
at any time, and carrying on, therefore, but a Vingerag Majest 
existence during the great part of the session yet to Bally 


I therefore assembled the other members of the 

and stated to them that in my opinion the best cours 
could take, as a Ministry, was to tender our united 
nations to her Majesty, and to leave her Majesty freey 
form another Administration. (Hear, hear.) Bir 
colleagues in the Cabinet concurred with me in that 
nion. (Cheers from the Ministerial side of the . 
One very important member of that Cabinet, the : 
of Lansdowne, the Lord President of the Council, wag 
the time absent in the country, and I did not : 
tender our resignations on that day (Friday) to her 
jesty without having first consulted him Therefore} 
was that I asked the House to consent to an adjourn 
till to-day. (Hear, hear.) Early on the following mm 
ing the Marquis of Lansdowne came to town. Hem 
me at Buckingham Palace, and stated that he concund 
with me entirely in the view we had taken, | 
proceeded at once to lay before her Majesty tne um 
mous resignations of the members of her Admini 
which resignations her Majesty was sracioust al 
to accept. Her Majesty was abe graciously 1 
inform me that it was her intention to send ae 
to Lord Stanley, and to entrust him with the chap 
forming a new Government. Later in the day-inf 
afternoon—I was requested to go again to Bucki 
Palace, and, on arriving there, I was inf i 
her Majesty that Lord Stanley had stated tht} 
was not ‘then’ prepared to form a Governmt 
Her Majesty then asked me to undertake the “ 
of reconstructing a government that might be 

'o obtain the confidence of the House of Comm 
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Sir, I thought it my duty, in these circu with 
to attempt the task her Majesty was warily 
pleased to impose upon me. And [ assured her Magy = 
that I would undertake it, though I was perfectly am tued 
of the many difficulties surrounding such an het 
The House will, [ think, agree that I should only adit st 
those difficulties and be, at the same time, acting aw the k 
improperly if I were to state anything further on ti hoot 
occasion. (Hear, hear.) I have only, therefor, # wtih 


request the House, without passing to any discussion® 
to any judgment as to what has taken place, to 
until Friday next, when I trust some definite , 
have been come to; and that I shall be able to ud 
that I have succeeded or that I have abandoned the til 
that I have undertaken. In either case the Houstl 
then learn what is likely to be the result. (Hear, hat 
I beg, sir, now to move that the House do adjout 
Friday next. (Cheers.) 

“Mr. Dispagi, who rose amidst cries of ‘Ore 
and other symptoms of impatience, said: I feel it 
duty, after the statement of the noble lord, to occupy 
attention of the House for a moment. It is most tr 
and, indeed, a matter of public notoriety—that lm 
Stanley has had an audience with her Majesty, and Wit 
he shall receive her Majesty's gracious ission W 
state what transpired at that audience, he will @# 
publicly and in a constitutional manner in his 
Parliament. But there is one observation 
from the noble lord I feel it my duty not to past 
noticed. When the noble lord states that Lord Stl 
stated to her Majesty that he was not prepared t 
an administration— 

Lord J. Russecz: Not ‘then’ prepared. (Chat) 

“Mr. Disrag.i: Not ‘then’ prepared to form®@ 
administration, the correction of the noble lord dom 
affect what I am about to state. I must expres} 
conviction that when the noble lord said that Lord 
stated to her Majesty that he was not ‘then’ 
to form an administration, he made a statement to i 
House which on further reflection he will, I think # 
knowledge was not founded on what actually 
(Hear, hear.) 

“Lord Jonn Russeri: After what the honourtb 
gentleman has stated, I will only say that Lord 
will no doubt at the proper time when he shall think 
to do so, and have received the permission of her 
state what really occurred. My belief is that hes 
ment which will then be made by Lord Stanley will™® 
the construction I have put upon it. . 

“ Mr. Roesuck : I have one observation to malt 
to the extraordinary statement which the House wi 
heard. We are about to adjourn till Friday. The 
lord is about in the meantime to endeavour to recotl® 
his cabinet. The noble lord may fail, and thea, 
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RDAy, 
cease 


—— commons having the slightest opportunity 


havin 
te Howe tay telng of its owe, her Majesty will be 
I may 






so use the phrase without disrespect—to 
else to make anadministration. Now, 





| 


for some’ rn 
oble lord who has hitherto as the 
Tio hope that Oot a great party in this House, but as 
be Inder ~sebr resenting a great principle, that he will 
i ay ‘beeing in all the proceedings which are about to take 
Of ty that principle is now in his hands—that in a | 
1 hich ead what will hereafter take place as to the | 
: , iple of financial arrangement in this country 
view tai great rine ‘on the proceedings he may pursue ; and on | 
rt ope the responsibility if we have again to fight 
+ i ig tn ile of free trade. (Cheers.)” 
al ort motion that the House adjourn to Friday was 
am j 






E 







then put and carried. 





ee ae The statement made by the Marquis of Lansdowne 
amet in the House of Lords, was substantially the same as 
© Dociinee of Lord John. The most noteworthy passage 
this line what he said respecting ‘* the forbearance which 
yi ‘howl he noble Jord (Stanley) has exercised.’’ Lord 
if that ny Lansdowne’s explanation was as follows :— 
aw “My lords, on Friday last, in consequence of division’ 
when it which had recently taken place in the other House o 
0 able we t, her Majesty's servants communicated with 
ht, tach other. Domestic circumstances prevented me from 
ageous being one of the number on that occasion; but my col- 
erin ad Jeagues communicated with each other, ai don that day 
na her Majesty was led to believe that it was probable her 


sety's servants would resign on the day following. 
on Saturday I came to town, and that resignation 


- 


fill, 


| closeted with Aberdeen, 


| 


= 


a state of delightful anxiety from ‘an early hour in 
the morning. First of all it was ascertained that the 
Queen had sent for Lord Stanley immediately after 
breakfast, and that, after a long audience, he returned 
to St. James’s-square about noon. A few minutes 
later, information was received that Mr. Gladstone 
had arrived from Paris, What course would he 
take? Would he join Stanley or refuse? Would 
he unite with Graham in the event of rejecting 
Stanley’s offer? The number of wagers at the 
“Carlton” was incalculable, but all anxiety was 
soon dispelled by the entrance of Mr. Tadpole with 
the alarming intelligence that Gladstone had only 
remained a few minutes with Stanley, and was now 
The official statement cor- 
roborates the information furnished by Mr. Tadpole. 
According to the Times, ‘the interview between 
Lord Stanley and Mr, Gladstone was of very short 
duration. Mr. Gladstone subsequently proceeded to 
Argyll-house, to pay a visit to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
with whom the right honourable gentleman had a 
long conference.’’ Nevertheless, the Herald con- 
tinued to publish hourly editions all Wednesday, 
announcing that Lord Stanley was doing all he 
could. The latest bulletin was to the following 
effect :— 

“Mr. Gladstone is arrived. 

“Lord Stanley is employed in communications with 


| various influential individuals for the purpose of forming 


his Cabinet. 
‘Nothing certain 
to-morrow afternoon. 
Long before that time, however, it was generally 
rumoured that the attempt to form a Stanley Admi- 
nistration had failed. Mr. Gladstone and Viscount 


can be known as to the results till 
ps 


| Canning, both free-traders, had been asked to join 


the new Tory Cabinet, and both had refused. What 
was to be done next? The current Protectionist on 
dit was, that Lord Stanley was to be allowed till 
Friday to try what he could do, but most people 
fancied that there was something else in the wind. 


| The Earl of Aberdeen had been visited on Wednesday 


the on respectfully and unanimously tendered by her 
st *s servants to her Majesty. In the course of the 
valnial " the noble lord whom I see opposite (Lord Stanley), 
| as [am informed, was invited to attend at the palace, 
r.) Bir ada al was made to him to construct a Govern- 
io that” neat, am informed that the noble lord stated in reply | 
f the thathe was not then prepared to undertake that respon- 
the M sibility. On that communication being made to her Ma- | 
nncil, we recourse was then had to other parties, and more 
not forma, : ly to my noble friend lately at the head of the 
) to her ment, and he was entrusted with the task of re- 
Therefore constructing an Adminis'ration. This, my lords, is the | 
acjournney present state of affairs; and all that I have in my power 
owing mm to state to your lordships is, that my noble friend, lately 
mn. Hem at the head of the Government (Lord John Russell) has, 


on teflection, thought it to be his duty towards her 
1 Majesty, and towards the public, to attempt the recon- 
Beyond this, my lords, I have 


y the ung struction of his Cabinet. 
nini nothing to say. I have spoken as the organ of a Govern- 
us! ment which, in fact, exists no longer: but which is in 
y j —ofice nominally only, and of which I am the repre- 
im sentative only as long as it is nominally in office. 
chap “[ord StanteY then said: None of your lordships 
day—in wil, 1 am sure, make any opposition to the proposal 
Bucki that the House shall adjourn until Friday, as no public 
nf business of importance could be conducted in the present 
ed re | sate of affairs. My lords, I am unwilling to offer any 
Jovernmat comment on the statement made by the noble marquis. 
» the chap Circumstanced as the country now is, it is impossible 
yht bem ‘that complete revelations should take place of what 
| Commg, ‘bas occurred; and I feel that it would not be consistent 
Cu with my duty to offer any exp!anation which must neces- 
ol tarily be of an imperfect character. I will now only 
her Majo my, that on Saturday I had the honour of a length- 
fectlpamm ened audience at the palace, in which I laid before 
an her Majesty, fully and unreservedly, my views upon 
only ot sate jn which the country and parties now are. | 
acting wat Nothing could exceed the graciousness, the condescension, 
her ont ‘We kindness, if I may use such a word, of her Majesty | 
erefore, # -*Moughout the whole of that audience. Of what passed 
scussing ‘that interview—either as to what advice I humbly 
to tendered, or as to what was stated by her Majesty—I 


4 think, at the present moment, I should ill requite the 


morning by the Duke of Newcastle, Viscount Can- 


ning, and the Right Honourable Edward Ellice. | 
That looked as if some arrangement of a Whig and 
Tory Free Trade Ministry were possible. Then, again, | 


Sir James Graham paid a visit to the Earl of Aber- 
deen after the levée, on the same day. What could 
that mean, unless a Free Trade Government, leaving 
out Lord John? The Post of Thursday morning, 
cannot get over the wonderful way in which the 


Earl of Aberdeen is mixed up with all the Cabinet- | 


making negotiations. 


‘“‘ The noble earl has, indeed, fluttered like a gnome in | 


a pantomime over every groupof statesmen, of every shade 
of politics, who have met in consultation on state affairs 
within the last few days. Whether Lord John Russell, or 
Sir James Graham, or Lord Stanley, or Mr. Gladstone, 
is the principal figure on the political scene, be (the 


said principal figure) is sure to glide towards a shadowy | 


appearance in some corner or another, which, when care- 


fully examined, turns out to be no other than ‘ce cher | 


Aberdeen.” There is something in this mysterious and 


| seemingly purposeless ubiquity, calculated to excite 


geneial wonder if not anxiety, and amongst the reve- 


lations of Friday next we cannot help expecting, that | 


the least marvellous will not be that which shall let us 
into the secret of a phenomenon at present so unac- 
countable.” 

The latest items of miscellaneous intelligence re- 
lating to Wednesday's proceedings were as follows :— 


** Viscount Canning paid a visit to Lord Stanley after 


| the levée. 


‘* Lord John Russell received a despatch from the 
Earl of Aberdeen on Wednesdsy morning. 
** The Earl of Ellenborough received a communication 


| from Lord Stanley on Wednesday. 


‘It is said that Mr. Disraeli has been so closely en- 
gaged during the past three days at his mansion in Park- 


lane, that no other person than Lord Stanley has been | 


| admitted to an interview with the honourable member. 


o say eile ee and favour with which I was honoured, if I 
ed te tt my a single word. When the time comes that this 
Hoot Political crisis shall have passed over, I shall be prepared | 
fear,han} “Sate fully and unreservedly to your lordships, and to | 
adjourn thecountry, the whole substance of the advice I tendered, | 
and of the course which, as a public man and a privy 
ot * Onl councillor called to the councils of my sovereign, I felt it 
feel it "he Margate 
occupy uis of LANSDOWNE rejoined: After the for- 
nost te nee which the noble lord has exercised, we un- 
“that Ia questionably ought not to deprive him of the right fully 
anda and freely to state what has passed when a convenient 
mission time shall atrive—the time which the noble lord shall 
will dow pera most fitting for his own honour and most con- 
is pleat ve to the public good. In the meantime, I beg your 
i} hs ips to believe that in the short statement which I 
0 past Wess ates T have stated nothing of which I have not 
rd Saale distinetly informed.” 
red to form On Tuesday morning at half-past ten o'clock, Lord 
. amey teceived a letter from the Queen command- 
(Chet) ing his attendance at Buckingham Palace, where he 
J = metantly went, and remained in conference with her 
per Pane for more than an hour, After leaving the 
a | Lord Stanley proceeded to Mr. Disraeli’s 
, an ‘ark-lane, where he remained some time. 
nent wot -uterwards called on Viscount Canning, at his 
think, # in Grosvenor-square, and then returned 


fame Inthe afternoon the Earl of Aberdeen had an 
vate Lord Stanley, and, at a later period, 
oa anning had a long interview with him. In 
— Queen addressed a second letter to 
Nothing ret to which he immediately replied. 
Tueads of a notable character transpired on 
progres The general understanding was that no 
and that noth; made in the formation of a Cabinet, 
nwa, othing would be done till Mr. Gladstone's 
the eainenday the quidnuncs at the “ Carlton,” 
m," and most of the other clubs were.in 








“* The heads of the Protectionist party dined with the 


Earl and Countess of Glengall on Wednesday evening, | 


at their mansion in Grosvenor-street. Lord and Lady 
Stanley, the Earl of Lonsdale, Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli, 
the Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, and Viscount 
Canterbury were among the guests.” 


On Thursday afternoon the evening papers were | 


looked for with much anxiety, in the hope that they 
would furnish some reliable information as to what 
had been done or was likely to be done. 
contained very little information. The sum of it was 
that, “in the event of Lord Stanley's forming an ad- 
ministration, the Marquis of Salisbury will be Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland.’”’ In reference to former 
transactions it mentioned that * Viscount Canning 
and Mr, Gladstone not only declined the propositions 
made to them by Lord Stanley, but did soin the most 
summary manner consistent with courtesy.” 


The Standard was rather more communicative, 
although no great reliance was placed in its predic- 
tions, which were to the following effect :— 

‘* We have the best reasons for believing that the Mi- 
nistry is not yet formed, but that Lord Stanley is proceed- 
ing most satisfactorily in the task assigned to him by her 


Majesty; and that, before many hours elapse, the list | 


will be complet:d, and then officially proclaimed to the 
country. His lordship has given interviews to several 


The Globe | 


noblemen and gentlemen this morning, whose services he 
was anxious to secure in the new Cabinet. If Lord 
Stanley have met with any difficulties in the negotiations 
his lordship has been carrying on, we believe that they 
have arisen out of the consideration as to the best means 
that shauld be adopted in order to repel the aggressive 
measures of the Roman Pontiff; but we have no doubt 
whatever that those obstacles will be eventually and suc- 
cessfully overcome. Reports are abundant in the clubs 
and in the daily journals as to those who are likely to 
take office, and those who have already refused to take 
office; among the latter are said to be Lord Canning and 
Mr. Gladstone. .It is impossible, in the present uncer- 
tain state of things, to know who will or who will not 
form part of the new Ministry; and, therefore, all such 
rash speculations as those to which we have alluded 
should be treated with distrust, as they only tend to 
embarrass and mislead the public mind. 

‘One of the morning papers says that the question 
of a Dissolution of Parliament stands thus:—‘ If such 
| & course is deemed absolutely necessary by Lord Stanley, 

her Majesty will give her consent; but it is fully under- 
| stood to be the Sovereign’s wish that a dissolution shall 
| be avuided, if possible.’ 
| “A meeting of Peelites assembled this morning at Mr. 

Sidney Herbert’s mansion in Carlton-gardens, at whieh 
| were present, in addition to that gentleman, Mr. Goul- 
| burn, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, and others.” 


| Yesterday morning the formal announcement was 
| made that Lord Stanley had given up the task of 
| trying to form a Protectionist Government. In the 
clubs the fact had been pretty generally known the 
| previous evening. ‘ Until past five p.m.,” says a 
| correspondent of the Chronicle, “it was currently 
| believed that Lord Stanley was making rapid 
progress in the formation of a Government. The 
bulk of his followers were in the highest spirits, 
and the bare probability of a failure was scouted 
by his organs in the press, They were in the very 
height of their exultation, when a noble earl, known 
to be in Lord Stanley's confidence, suddenly walked 
into White’s, and stated that he was desired by 
Lord Stanley to mention that he had failed in the 
attempt to form a Government.” All doubt on the 
| subject was dispelled by the following official state- 
ment in the morning papers of Friday : — 

“Another day of intense excitement has closed with 
the resignation by Lord Stanley of the charge entrusted 
to the noble lord by her Majesty, of forming a Cabinet. 

** At five o’clock Lord Stanley proceeded to Bucking- 
ham Palace, and at an audience of the Queen expressed 
his inability, at the present moment, to form an Admi- 
nistration, This proceeding is understood to have re- 
sulted from the unwillingness of Mr. Gladstone and 
Viscount Canning to agree to certain arrangements, 
| under which Lord Stanley proposed to carry on the Go- 
vernment. 

«Sir James Graham called upon Mr. Gladstone yester- 
day, and had an interview with the right honourable 
| gentleman. 
| After Lord Stanley had placed his resignation in the 
hands of the Queen, a despatch, written by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, was forwarded to Lord John 
| Russell, at the noble lord’s private residence, in Chesham- 

lace. 
| " ** At eight o'clock last night a communication from Sir 
| James Graham, addressed to her Majesty, was received 
| at Buckingham Palace. The right honourable baronet 
shortly afterwards received a communication from her 
| Majesty. 

‘The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Cardwell have been in constant communication during 
the day.” 

The commentaries of the various daily papers on 
this chaotic state of affairs do not supply much in- 
formation. The Post could see only “ one possible 

| conclusion—the natural, the just, and the most de- 
| sirable result is, that to Lord John Russell should be 
| recommitted the trust of providing from his own 
| parliamentary resources the means of carrying on the 
| Queen’s Government.” The Belgravian oracle, which 
| aims at being the organ of the Ministry for the time 
| being, promises him its unqualified support :— 

“ Every loyal subject will readily lend his aid to relieve 
! 

} 





| 
| 
| 


the Crown from emvarrassment and the country from sus- 
| pense. And, under all the circumstances, should Lord 
Sohn Russell address himself, by her Majesty’s com- 
| mand, to this arduous undertaking, we cannot doubt 
| that the great party, whose leader has himself just failed 
in forming a Government, will lend the noble lord every 
| support which consists with the maintenance of its public 
| principles,” 

The Herald would not admit that the Protectionist 
leader had fairly given up the attempt, at any rate, 
if he had, it could not have been from any want of 
exertion on his part. “If he should fail in con- 
structing a Cabinet,” says the Herald, “which we 
should regard as a national calamity in the present 
crisis, we have not the slightest doubt that the 

| causes which may have contributed to so unfor- 
tunate a result will be attributable to his fixed and 

| unalterable adherence to a constitutional policy, to 

his unflinching determination to uphold the pre- 

rogatives of the Monarchy, and the Protestant and 

Reformed character of our Established Church,” 

| The Times, after stating that Lord Stanley had 
given up the task in despair, says :— 

‘‘ Our anticipations of yesterday are thus verified, and 


| with the results we had already ascribed to this transac- 
tion. ‘The Protectionists, sep»rated from almost all that 
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is powerful or trustworthy in the Conservative party, 
have been for forty-eight hours masters of the govern- 
ment of Britain. The failure of their > and 
the voluntary abnegation of their rivals left them a wide 
field for the display of all their policy and all their re- 
sources. The urgent want of an Administration to con- 
duct the business of the country was never more strongly 
felt. All the powers which the constitution places in 
the hands of a Minister on his accession to office were 
in their posssesion. Even their own followers had begun 
liberally to discard the encumbrances of their creed. All 
was in vain. The bigotted adherence of the Protec- 
tionists to a lost eause has reduced them to the fraction 
of a party, and Lord Stanley arrived by the exhaustion 
process at the demonstration that no Tory Government 
can now be formed out of the materials he possesses, or 
upon the principle of commercial protection, 

“It now, therefore, becomes imperatively neces- 
sary to terminate the present crisis by a return to the 


most practicable of the combinations already attempted, | 
and to make whatever sacrifices or concessions are | 


required to give the utmost possible strength and effect to 
that combination. This is not a moment at which any 
sort of personal recrimination would be in place. The 
embarrassments of the past week have been too great, the 
stoppage of the whole business of Parliament at the 
outset of the session is too deplorable, the duties of the 
immediate future, especially in the present year, are too 
pressing, for us to stoop for a moment to the gratification 
of any personal predilections. The only question worth 
asking, since we have now completed the round of all the 
known combinations of party, is, How is the Queen’s 
Government to be most efficiently carried on? 

“ This is not a time at which any accession of strength 
can with impunity be thrown away. It is understood 
that the members of the Whig Administration will 
meet this morning in their private capacity at Lansdowne- 
house, to consider the course that it becomes them to 
pursue, since they are thus thrown back to office by the 
failure of all competitors. But we trust that it will 
be admitted by those who are most anxious to pro- 
mote the stability of the Government, that a mere 
repetition of the performances which terminated last week 


will be hailed with nosatisfaction by the country, It will | 


leave the abrupt resignation of the Prime Minister 
wholly unaccounted for, if, within eight days he is to re- 
sume his place in the House of Commons, as if his Go- 
vernment had suffered no defeat, or had become insensible 
to what it suffered. Too much sensitiveness then would 
only be followed by too much indifference now; and the 
transaction would pass with the world for little more than 
a piece of legerdemain. To remove these impressions 
another vigorous effort should be made to obtain for the 
Administration that increase of strength which it re- 
quires. In political life nothing is so hopeless as to at- 
tempta return to the past. That ever-shifting sphere 
effaces in a few hours the traces of what has ceased to be, 
and the seat which is once left vacant has already crum- 
bled away. Not an address, not a meeting, scarcely a 
journal, has signified the faintest desire to revive the 
identical Administration which expired last week ; and if 
this crisis has destroyed the last illusions of the Protec 
tionists, it has more clearly demonstrated the necessity 
of uniting the great divisions of their successful oppo- 
nents.” 

Ata later hour yesterday the Herald, in a third 
edition, announced that Lord John and his friends 
were * again endeavouring to reconstruct a Cabinet.” 


“ This evening at five o'clock,’’ says the Herald, | 
Lord Stanley will state all the facts which have | 


been connected with the strange events in English 
history which have le‘t the nation for a week without 
a really responsible Minister; and we doubt not that 
his lordship will prove by his statement who ought 
to be at the helm of Government.”’ 


We understand that on the meeting of the House of 
Commons on Friday Mr. Cobden will give notice that he 
will submit a resolution expressive of the determination 
of the House to refuse its support to any Administration 
that is not prepared faithfully to adhere to the free-trade 
ae adopted in the year 1846. Such a motion will 

ave the effect of discovering the intended policy of 
Lord S:anley’s Government, should such a Government 
be formed.— Times. 





MEETINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The country is gradually beginning to move 
On Saturday a manifesto from the Parliamentary 
and Financial Reform Assoviation was issued; but 
it does not seem to have attracted any notice. Several 
meetings have been held during the week to con- 
demn the budget, and the Ministers who proposed it. 
One of the largest was held in St. Pancras, on Tues- 
day evening. The large vestry hall in which the 
meeting was held is calculated to hold at least 2000 
persons, and hundreds were unable to obtain admis- 
sion. 
the building, were literally crowded. The senior 
churchwarden presided, and was supported on the 
oe by Viscount Duncan, Lord Dudley Stuart, 
Sir B. Hall, Mr. T, Wakley, Mr. Jacob Bell, and a 
large number of members of the vestry and delegates 
from the various metropolitan parishes. 

The whole of the speakers condemned the budget, 
but especially that part relating to the house tax. 
Every allusion to the present crisis was caught up 
most eagerly by the meeting, and anything like a 
bold allusion to Parliamentary Reform was warmly 
cheered. Sir Benjamin Hall, after referring to the 
proposed Stanley Administration, said :— 

“It was idle to suppose that they could go on with 
such a Ministry as was now formed, and with a certain 


The spacious galleries, and even the lobbies of | 


right honourable geftleman on the Treasu 
whom he (Sir B, Hail) said ‘Good Lord deliver us.’ 
(Cheers and laughter.) It was the absurd financial mea- 
sures of the late Government that turned them out and 
nothing else—(hear, hear)—and Lord Stanley was at that 
moment the Prime Minister of this country. ( Trem 

hisses, groans, and uproar, with cries of ‘ We won't have 
him.’) All he (Sir B. Hall) could say was, that so far 
as his vote went, he would not have him. (Cheers.) He 
would do all he could by his vote to turn him out— 
(cheers)—because if Lord Stanley in the one House, and 
| his representative, Mr. Disraeli, in the other, must, if 
they act honestly, attempt again to inflict a heavy duty 
on the food of the people. (Groans, and ‘ Let them try 
it,’) The men of Marylebone, it would be said, are diffi- 
cult to please; they had turned out the Whigs, and now 
did not like Disraeli. (Hear, hear.) Whaton earth did 
| they want? (Criesof ‘ Cobden,’ and cheers.) He could 
| tell them what they would have. ‘hey would have re- 
form and retrenchment; and if they could not get both 
at once, only let the House of Commons give them the 
| first, and they would get the other themselves. 
| Ministry could stand at the present day who did not 
carry out these principles.” 


Lord Dudley Stuart did not know whether Lord 
Stanley would venture to appeal to the country. 
Let him do so, however, if he hiked. The sooner the 
better. (Cheers.) An address to the Queen was 
carried unanimously, praying her to take only such 
persons to her Councils as will carry out Reform and 
Retrenchment. 


| A public meeting of the inhabitants of St. Andrew’ 
| Holborn, was held on the same evening. Several of 
the speakers spoke in condemnation of our repre- 
sentative system, and resolutions were passed con- 
demning the land and income tax as unequally and 
| unjustly assessed, causing loss to the revenue and 
| dissatisfaction among the people; and declaring that 
| realized property should be fairly and equally as- 
' 

| 


bench, from 








| sessed to the support of public burdens. 

The electors of Southwark met on Wednesday 
evening at the Bridge-house Hotel, London-bridge, 
which was crowded to excess. Mr. Thomas Pococke, 
the chairman of the meeting, said they must have a 

| modification of the income tax :— 


| “For himself, he desired to see removed all imposts 
| that pressed upon the poor man—(cheers)—and he pre- 
| ferred that the taxes should fall directly upon realized 
property. (Renewed cheers.) He was, he thanked God, 
the holder of a large portion of realized property ; and so 
| long as it was realized he was quite willing to pay his 
| fair share of taxation. (Cheers.)” 


Mr. T. Walker condemned the present system of 

representation as a mockery anda pretence. ‘ The 

| House of Commons, instead of representing the peo- 

| ple, represented an oligarchy and nothing else.” 

| Mr. Howard thought ‘it was quite sufficient for the 

| aristocracy to have the House of Lords to themselves ; 

and what he wanted was to see the House of Com- 

| mons a true representative of the opinion of the 
country.” 

Alderman Humphery, M.P., said that no man in 
| his senses would attempt to go back to protection. 
|The country would never consent to an alteration 
| which would raise the price of food. 
| Sir William Molesworth was decidedly of opinion 
| that the window tax should be immediately repealed. 
| But if the people of this country wished to maintain 
| the national credit, they must make up their minds 
| to pay such an amount of taxation in some shape or 
| other as would enable the income to meet the ex- 
| penditure, The largest portion of that expenditure 
| was the interest on the debt ‘ that could not be cur- 

tailed without an act of national bankruptcy, and 

| rather than consent to so disgraceful a deed, he 
would agree to pay his last shilling in the shape of 
taxes. (Cheers.)’ 

“The other portion of the expenditure of the country 
was on account of the general government and defence 
of the empire. Now, in an old country, with a dense 
population, holding the position of this country among 
| the nations of Europe, with territories in every portion 
of the globe, and carrying on a trade with all mankind, 
it was impossible that the expenditure on account of its 
general government and defence could ever be an in- 
considerable sum, even with the strictest economy. (Dis- 
approbation.) It was true that at times the expenditure 
of the country had been excessive. As one of their re- 
| presentatives, he had laboured to reduce unnecessary ex- 
| penditure. For three years consecutively he had sat upon 

a committee appointed to inquire into the military and 
naval expenditure of the country. In consequence of 
that inquiry, her Majesty’s late Ministers had made con- 
siderable reductions in expenditure, and he believed that 
if they had continued in office they would have made 
| still further reductions. (A laugh.) It was not the 
fact, as stated by a previous speaker, that the officers 
were exclusively or chiefly scions of the aristocracy — 
(uproar)—and, considering everything, the army and 
navy were certainly hardly worked, and not overpaid. 
(Uproar.) He thought further reductions could be made 
without detriment to the public service, especially in the 
expenditure on account of the colonies; and partly with 
this object in view he had endeavoured to obtain for 
the colonies complete self-government in local affairs. 
(Cheers) He must, however, repeat that, supposing 
every reduction to be made in national expenditure which 
coulc be made without detriment to the public service 
yet the expenditure on account of the debt, the general 
government, and the defence of this empire, must always 
amount to a very considerable sum of money. (Hisses.) 








That seemed to him to be a self-evident 
therefore, he held it to be the duty of the u™ 
of the people, in order to maintain the 
of their country, not to attempt to take off a tax, 
the income of the country exceeded its €xpenditun 
the whole amount of the tax. Some Persons wise 
a general and immediate revision of the whole 

of the country. They wished to substitute ‘eta 
taxes which they thought most burdensome the : 
which they considered to be less burdensome, Yea 





No | 


not affirm that the existing system of taxation was He ta 
nor did he deny that a better system could be 
they had to begin afresh to tax the country, ( 
| But he doubted that it would be practicable. cant 
| were —. to make a complete and iromediat 
| vision of the whole taxation of the country, (Hiss) 
| doubted the expediency of so doing: for, th 
| tax was in itself an evil, the evil of a new ten ona 
| sensitively felt than the evil of an old tax, When 4 
| had been long imposed, men made arrangements ms 
| acquired property under the expectation of its 
ance, and became accustomed to it. (A laugh. Aw 
| tax disturbed existing arrangements, and the 
value of property, and the novelty of the thing 
| discontent. (Oh!) He doubted also the practi 
| so doing, for there was a great difference of 
only as to what taxes ought to be taken off, but wy 
what taxes ought to be imposed in the Stead of thy 
which might be taken off. In fact, every tax presse, @ 
appeared to press, unequally upon some portion Of the 
community ; those persons upon whom a Particular ty 
pressed most heavily, were pery Most anzioy y 
get rid of it; and, if they could not hope to do so in 
other manner, they not unfrequently endeavours , 
transfer it to other persons, who were equally 
to accept it. (Hear, hear.) What men generally my 
by a complete revision of taxation was, to get rig 
their own burdens, by increasing the burdens of ay 
men,” 


When there was a surplus he would repeal the ing 
oppressive and obnoxious tax first. At presentthn 
was a surplus which would enable them to mi 
the window tax. ‘ Next, he would wish, when 
financial condition of the country would admit) 
—(derisive cheers)—that the taxes on knowlely 
should be repealed.’’ His general views on fin 
and taxation he summed up as follows :— 


“ First, and above all things, to maintain in the hight 
degree the pecuniary credit of the nation; to tem 
unnecessary expenditure ; to adhere to free trade; 
to carry out the financial policy of the late Sir R. Pe 
By acting up to these views he hoped to desermeal 
obtain their approbation. (Cheers and disapprobatin) 


Several questions were put to Sir William ree 
ing his Parliamentary votes which did not seem) 
give satisfaction to his constituents. 


| The inhabitants of the parish of St. Anne, We 
| minster, met in the theatre, Dean-street, Solae 

Wednesday. The meeting was addressed by la 
| Duncan and Sir De Lacy Evans. 


| A resolution was passed declaring— 


| ‘That the window tax, having been condemndl 
the people and surrendered by the Government, noftm 
Minister will be allowed any longer to enforce it. Te 
the substitution of any impost in its place is unnectu 
because reductions ought to be made in the expentiter 
of the country to an amount sufficient to enable 
Government to remove not only this but other ti 
which pressed upon the industry of the community; wl 
that the various members of Parliament be requestelt 
oppose all grants of money till this grievance be reduc 


The Liverpool Financial Reform Association él 
a meeting in the Music-hall, on Monday — 
discuss the budget and the Ministerial crisis. 
chief topic was the blundering budget and the itt 
pacity of such a man as Sir Charles Wood to many 
the financial affairs of this country, Mr. Boul 
stating his belief that “the social progress df 
nation, the happiness of the masses, and theit f 
gress in intelligence and education, depended at 
on a thorough alteration of the system of taxtlie 
the setting free the energies of the people, than a} 
thing else,” went on to say :— 


“ The Chancellor had made a wonderful discovery it 
we can raise £46,000,000 a-year of taxes from et® 
customs, stamps, &c., without severe pressure. Hall 
ever heard what were the wages of the 
labourers, handloom weavers, poor curates, ¢ he 
and the state in which the smaller tradesmen Wert 
over the country ; for any man to make such a states# 
at this time of day betokened a callousness and a 
rance which, in a Cabinet Minister, was most dist 
able and unpardonable. (Loud applause). The pi 
ciples propounded by the Financia! Reform Asse 
were, that a system of taxation ought to be carried 
by which every man, woman, and child should 
lowed to earn a living, without restriction, whens 
and wherever they pleased. ( Applause.) The nate 
burdens ought to be fairly levied in proportion @ ; 
amount of the means of those called on to pay; 0% 
at present, where the weight was laid on the poor™® 
and a lesser proportion on the rich. (4 , 
begged to move, that the dissolution of the si 
tion, since this meeting was summoned, ords toall 
assembled the opportunity of expressing their is 
that the recent embarrassment of the Cabinet, 
long been pt eve owing to the principles 
fessed, and the personal character of its chief, al 
from its want of progress in a progressive age, “ 
utter incompetence of its financial Minister, both 
defects being attributable to the fatal policy of set 
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h official station, not on account of their fit- 
deference to their family connections.” 


men for hig 
tin 
Ts inbcbeton was carried unanimously, after 
ich several other gentlemen addressed the mcet- 
wg Mr. Charles Rawlins said the only way in 
mn they could obtain those desirable reforms of 
hich Mr. Boult had spoken was by “a strong 
a from without.” Novaluable reforms could 


Crpesined in England without that. 


The following is the manifesto of the National 
Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association :— 
“The Council of the National Parliamentary and 

Financial Reform Association to the People 

« Fellow-countrymen, —It devolves upon us to address 

at amoment of grave interest. _ 

«The Government of Lord John Russell is virtually 
ot A new Administration must forthwith be 


defunct. - : : 
pone y and the nation will possibly be required to ex- 
; ; : 
press its opinion upon public policy. 
and financial reformers of every class 


« Parliamentary 
and of every shade of sentiment are dee ply concerned in 
the event. It now becomes our duty to give tull expres- 
sion to our demands. Weare required to be bold, ener- 

jc, and decided. We have great and sacred ends ir 
view; the moment has arrived when we must nerve our- 
gelves for their achievement. ~ 

“Fellow-countrymen, let us review our p sition. — 

“The Radical Reformers of the United Kingdom, 
having objects of common inte rest, have for ye are lacked 
common union. It has, indeed, been no selfish motive 
that has distracted us. Our want of union has mainly 
grisen from fear of injuring a Government in which, 

h none of us shared, some of usconfided. Qur 
very latest experience of the Administration, on ques 
tions involving parliamentary and financial reform, may 
serve indeed to show that the fear was as groundless as 
the confidence was misplaced, and may teach us all to 
lay to heart how far preferable to dependence on a party 
js reliance on our own energies and earnest efforts 

“Fellow-countrymen, these apprehensions need no 
longer affect any of us. Our path is cle ared of the one 
greatdifficulty ; we may now unite to tread it in pursnit 


of our common end. Our requirements are just. We | 
asi eq . . . . 

“ Por Free Trade, in all its integrity 

“For Parliamentary Reform, immediate and com- 


te. 
“For Financial Amelioration, economical and equit- 


able. 
“This isthe British Reformer’s Bill of Rights; and, 


if they ask for nothing more, the British people can as- 
suredly be satisfied with nothing less. 

“Such being our reasonable requirements, how may 
we best attain them ? 

“It is known to all of us that the aristocracy, although 
one exclusive oligarchy, is severed into two factions, 


each faction with its followers. Being nearly equally 
divided, these factions, in a political are compelled 
to bid one against the other for the people’s favour. The 
administration of Lord Melbourne offered a boon a 
fixed duty upon corn; the Government of Sir Robert 


Peel subsequently outbid them by proposing a total re- 


risis, 


as 


peal of every tax on our food. In like manner other 
tenders for our favour will be made by the various 
factions now bidding for place and power. Setting 


aside all other considerations and prejudices whatsoever, 


tosecure that the party which is allowed to rule provides 
for us nothing less than the full measure of justice we 
demand, 


“The Parliamentary and Financial Reformers of 
Great Britain—comprising the independent voters of the 


empire and the great masses of the industrial population 


are those whose favour public parties, of necessity, 
must seek, Fellow-countrymen, the people hold the 
balance ; our weight thrown into either scale may turn 
the beam. Let us bear in mind, then, the import- 
ance and the responsibilities of our position, not 
merely as they affect ourselves, but as they affect 


the entire unenfranchised and over-burdened peo- 
ple. Let us pledge ourselves one to another, and 
Wo society at large, to be earnest, energetic, and united 
in the perfurmance of the duty now devolving on us 
us pledge ourselves to accept no Government falling 
short of full acquiescence in our three demands ; and, it 
1Gorernment be formed distinctly recognising, and im- 
ilieitly pledging itself to carry out, our principles, let us 
wt be diverted from our object by any other ery, but let 
cquiescence in those principles be our single test. To 
he péople neither the support of factions nor the ag 
tandigement of families can, or ought to be, matters of 
oneern. ‘Whig’ and ‘ Tory’ are nothing to us, save as 
uey will advance the People’s Bill of Rights. 
“Upon parliamentary and financial reformers who, 
Ader the present limited system, are electors of the 
nited Kingdom, it now devolves to advance the inte- 
sts of the bread eater, of the tax-payer, and of the 
tenfranchised man of intelligence. ‘The council are 
IX10US to impress the immediate necessity of prepara 
om. Arrangements cannot too soon be made to bring 
tward competent and faithful candidates for Parlia- 
ent, prepared to fight the people’s bat 
“ople’s principles. In making their let 
eetors take non-electors into their confidence; and, 
oking for the future every minor difference. unite in 
Maining acomplete expression of the nation’s feeling 
1 favour of the Peo; le’s Bill of Rights. 
(By order of the Council), 
“g e ** JOSHUA MW ALMSLEY, President. 
aturday, Fe ruary 22, 1851.” 





tles, upon the 
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THE WALTHAM PROTECTIONIST 
PROGRAMME 
The only remarkable demonstration among the 
fotectionists this week has been at Waltham, where 








| a numerous meeting took place on Wednesday, at- 

| tended by the Marquis of Granby, Lord John Man- 
ners, Lord Charles Manners, Mr. Farnham, M.P., 
Mr. Frewen, M.P., Mr. G. F. Young, and other 
gentlemen, Mr. Fletcher Norton, the president of 
the Waltham Agricultural Society, explained that 
the meeting had been called to consider the present 
state of the agricultural interest, and stated that the 
Earl of Wilton would have been present had he not 
been suddenly summoned to London. He then pro- 
ceeded to show that Free Trade was producing uni- 
versal discontent among the agricultural classes. The 
farmers were suffering severely, and the labourers 
would suffer also : — 


‘He would ask if they expected, in the present com- 
petition, to continue to give their present wages to their 
labourers, and which, according to the computation of 
600 years, was equal to a peck of wheat? Now, let any 
man calculate what a day’s labour would be worth at 40s. 
a quarter. Why, ls. 3d. Had the price of wheat been, 
as was promised, 503s. a quarter, a fair rate of wages 
might, perhaps, have been given; but that was difficult, 
if uot impossible, under the present price. That, then, 
was the worst part of the evil—the low price of wages to 
the labouring classes. (Hear, hear.)” 


Mr. Hardy, of Grantham, who, from “his position 
as a banker,”’ knew the condition of the farmers in 
that district pretty well— 

“Could state that none of them had been able by their 
farms to meet their current expenses, but that all had 
been drawing upon their capital—(hear, hear ;)—and he 
felt assured that unless there was a speedy rise in prices, 
or a diminution of expenses, they would be all involved 
in general insolvency. (Hear, hear.) It was not for him 
to say how this was to be brought about, but he knew 
that something must be done, and done quickly, or the 
consequences would be dreadful.” 

A Mr. Newball said the workhouse in his own neigh- 
bourhood of Sleaford was fuller now than it had 
ever been before, and if things did not take a turn 
soon, it would not be able to contain all the paupers. 

Mr. Frewen having announced to the meeting, 
amidst loud cheers, that when he left London on 


Tuesday evening it was distinctly understood that | 


Lord Stanley had accepted office, the Reverend N, 
Morgan said they must now go for the abolition 
of the malt duty and the income tax. But ‘it was 
Protection, and Protection alone that would benefit 
them. (Loud cheers). 


‘‘Let no sop be put into their mouths but that—no 
reduction of taxation, such as that insult that was offered 
them the other day, when £30,000 was offered to the 
farmers of England, Scotland, and Wales, for their 
clover seed. Was not that exceedingly generous ? (Hear, 
and laughter.) Let them remember then, Protection 
and no surrender. (Applause.) They would have it or 
they would fight for it. (Laughter). He had no doubt 
that by perseverance and good conduct—by not being 
rebellious, they would gain their point. (Applause.)” 

Mr. G. F. Young made a long speech on the general 
question. He endeavoured to show that the boasts 
of manufacturing prosperity were not well founded. 
As for the shipping interest it never was more 
depressed than at this moment. The farmers must 
not lock for any substantial relief from reduction of 
this or that duty. With wheat at 50s, the farmers 
could do pretty well. An import duty would give 
them that, but an import duty could not be got 
perhaps without a struggle :— 

“ Well, then, if it came to a struggle, though he did 

not hike to hear the word, he was not the man to shrink 
from it. But what struggle were they to expect. A few 
blustering speeches from the Anti-Corn Law Leazue— 
a threat from Cobden that he would march a body of men 
from Leeds. (Laughter.) If they were going to struggle 
he hoped they would struggle for something worth 
having. (Great applause.)” 
But they must not embarrass Lord Stanley by asking 
men to pledge themselves before they get into power, 
or by raising a storm for the repeal of the malt tax, 
or any other tax, unless the new Government thought 
such a course best. ‘ All must repress their anxiety 
for instant relief from their difficulties at the hands 
of the new Government. The country must forbear 
for the present, The time was close at hand when 
they would have to fight their country’s battle on the 
hustings.’”” The Marquis of Granby and Lord John 
Manners both addressed the meeting, but all they 
said was merely to indorse Mr. G. F. Young's state- 
ment, that they must not seek to pledge Lord Stanley, 
but take what they can get. 

The agriculturists of Cambridge had a demonstra- 
tion at Ely, on Thursday. Their language was much 
more warlike than that of the Waltham men. Mr. 
Ball, of Burwell, said :— 

‘‘ He believed that there were numbers in this country 
who would prefer marching against Manchester to 
marching against Paris. Let them take the language 
of the Times, which the other day said they would resist 
Protection to the last appeal. Let them say ‘Amen’ to 
it. (Cheers.) 1t was a hopeful thing that Lord Stanley 
was at the head of affairs. Let them recollect his lord- 
ship’s injunction to agitate the country and wait the 
command of ‘ Up, Guards, and at them.” That time had 


now come, and the reply should be, ‘On, Stanley, on,’ | 
Let them risk all, brave all, and dare all, to be reinstated | 


in that position of which they had been so wrongfully 
deprived. (Loud cheers.)” 


INCORPORATION OF MARYLEBONE. 

The people of Marylebone have begun to agitate in 
favour of the incorporation of that borough. A 
meeting of the East Pancras Parochial Association 
was held Jast night week, at the Globe Tavern, 
King’s -cross, to consider the propriety of applying 
for acharter. Most of the speakers were in favour 
of the proposal. A slight opposition was made on 
the ground that “ corporations are corrupt relicts of 
by g ne days,” and that the affairs of the London 
corporation are not well managed. After a good 
deal of discussion it was unanimously resolved that 
a committee should be appointed to communicate 
with the various associations in the borough, in order 
| to ascertain what advantages are likely to accrue 
| from applying for a charter of incorporation for 
| Marylebone. 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The preparations for the opening of the Crystal 
Palace, on the 1st of May, have been proceeding this 
week with as much energy as before, notwithstand- 
ing the Ministerial crisis, and the danger of Colonel 
Sibthorp being allowed to put down the whole affair 
as a conspiracy against the farmers. Complaints are 
made that the persons intending to exhibit have not 
been hitherto so prompt in wegen | specimens as 
is requisite. Such a number has, however, been 
already received as to give some idea of the immense 
wilderness of wonders which the palace will form 
when the preparations have been completed :— 

‘* The nave of the building will be a magnificent sight, 
embellished, as it will be, with the rarest and most re- 
markable specimens from each of the thirty sections into 
which the whole collection has been classified. Colossal 
statues—great fountains—a gigantic telescope—pillars of 
granite and coal—an extraordinary dome of glass and 
iron, cast at Coalbrook-dale, and forty feet high—crystals 
of spermaceti oil as representing animal substances, and 
which cost their exhibitor £1000—crystals of alum se- 
veral feet high—models of the Britannia-bridge and of 
the great Russian chain-bridge thrown by Vignolles 
over the Dnieper—a model of the glass palace itself—a 
model of Chance’s lighthouse—a display of feathers by 
Adcock—a clock by Dent—a trophy of silk manufacture 
from Spitalfields, —such are among the objects with 
which the western, or British, half of the lofty centre 
aisle is to be adorned. ‘To this list will, no doubt, yet be 
added many other attractive contributions, and as an 
illustration of the desire which is felt to concentrate on 
this point the most remarkable things in the country, we 
may mention that a hope is entertained that the section 
| of precious stones may be represented here by Runjeet 
Singh’s great diamond—the Kohinoor. It is intended 
that all the stall- shall be covered with red cloth or pink 
calico, by which means not only will the unsightly wood 
work be concealed, but a warmth of colouring will be 
imparted to the whole ground-area of the building, which, 
combined with the great mass of blue overhead and the 
yellow stripes on the columns, will produce a most har- 
monious and brilliant effect.” 
| mraeNe 
CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 

All the February anniversaries are happily over, 

and Paris never was quieter since its foundations 
w-re laid in the mud. A solemn mass was said in 
Notre Dame; at St. Mary and other churches a sort 
| of funeral service, in commemoration of what nearly 
| all parties in France seem now agreed to look upon 
as a very melancholy affair—the revolution that 
ushered in a republic, 

The Paris students, above one thousand in number 
(some say considerably fewer) went in a procession 
to the Place de la Bastille, on Sunday, to lay their 
immortelle wreaths on the pedestal of the Column of 
July. 

An ultra-Democratic demonstration was to come 
off on Saturday last ; but the suspected quarters of 
the boulevards and faubourg were most provokingly 
still and orderly. ‘The Government were not, how- 
ever, to be baffled of the pleasure of carrying on their 
vexatious measures ; an inquiry is to be instituted by 
the police, by order of the President, against the 
perpetrators of the disturbance that never took place. 
the prefect of the police, M. Carlier, was absent 
during the most critical period of the anniversaries— 
he was at the time at Sens. 

Nothing, it seems, has power to tempt the Pari- 
sians out of their equanimity. A famous letter of 
the Count de Chambord, from Venice, has failed to 
produce a sensation. Newspapers of all parties have 
reported it without one word of comment. 

The scheme for a general amnesty, and the bill for 
| municipal reform, are both abandoned for the present, 
| All is at a standstill in Paris, if we except the diplo- 
matic body, which is being stirred and shifted 
throughout. General Aupick, late Minister at Co- 
penhagen, and M. de Talleyrand, first secretary of 
legation at St. Petersburg, are destined for the 
London legation, M.de Marescale: i, now chargé 
d’affaires in London, is promoted to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Stockholm. New appointments 
and promotions in great number appear in the same 
Gazette. What struck us in all that nomenclature 
was the frequent occurrence of high-sounding aris- 
| tocratic names. Nor is it merely in diplomacy, but 
in all the branches of administration the ancient no- 
| blesse never made its way to power and distinction 
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80 readily as now, since the utter abolition of caste. 
The old sang-b/ew floats by virtue of its ethereal buoy- 
ancy. 

In the French National Assembly on the 25th, Ge- 
neral Randon, Minister of War, demanded an extraor- 


cal Government fail hitherto in gagging the lively | 
Tuscans, who will sooner die than hold their tongues. | 
Private letters from Switzerland assure us that | 
both the number and activity of the German, Italian, | 

| and other refugees have been greatly exaggerated by | 


prove whether it may be needful to seck any fresh en, 
ments, or whether the strong expression of public opin: 
which has been manifested may not supersede the 
sity of additional legislation.” Retes. 


The Catholics of Manchester have had g 


dinary credit of 6,800,000 frances for the construction | foreign newspapers. Strong measures are adopted demonstration in the Free Trade Hall, for the 


of works necessary for the defence of the harbour of 
Cherbourg. 

The 17th commission of parliamentary initiative 
met on the same day at twelve o'clock, and conferred 
with the Ministers of the Interior and Justice on the 
subject of the proposition relative to the amnesty. 
The ministers opposed the proposition on the ground 
of its being dangerous to the public tranquillity, and 
a censure on what has been decided by the tribunals. 
After a long discussion the commission, by a majority 
of nineteen votes to three, rejected the proposition. 
M. Piscatory is charged with training up the pro- 
position. 

M. Arago, who was represented as lying danger- 
ously ill, has so far recovered as to attend the sitting 
of the National Assembly. 

The resignation of Count Siccardi is at last offici- 
ally announced in the Piedmontese Gazette, The 
King of Sardinia has appointed the ex-Minister First 
President of the Court of Appeal. Both Houses of 
Parliament have for some time been busy with the 
final demolition of some pitiful remnants of feudal 


rights and privileges still lingering in that old- | 


fashioned community, especially in the island of 
Sardinia, where the most barbarous laws had taken 
deep root throughout the Arragonese and Spanish 
dynasties. Equitable measures have been taken to 
indemnify the sufferers from all losses at the expense 
of their respective communes. ‘The law for the 
abolition of these old abuses has been adopted en d/oc 
in the Lower House by a majority of 98 votes against 
44, on the 19th. 

The Pope and his friends were relieved from great 
anxiety upon receiving the Queen’s speech, and still 
more s9 on becoming acquainted with the extent of 
the measures proposed by Lord John Russell for the 
repression of their usurpation of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in this country. 

The omniscient correspondent of the Times is sure 
that his Holiness is burning with desire to play once 
more the part of the Clement and Benevolent Pope. 
A second amnesty in behalf of all political offenders 
is said to lie in his Pontifical bosom. Some ruthless 
advisers of Pius 1X., however, will not suffer the 
humane edict to come into light. The same in- 
fallible authority has for the last few months been 
preparing us for the abdication of the Pope. The 
novel Celestine is to lay down his triple diadem, and 
retire into a hermitage in the course of next June. 
Pius IX., is to be met with about the streets of 
Rome accompanied only by a few of his noble body 
guards. Free from apprehension for his personal 
safety, the Pope dispenses now with the escort of his 
dragoons, All French and Roman troops have 


equally been dismissed from the Palace; the Pope | 


either needs or trusts none but his honest Swiss. 


Bitter animosity exists between the French and the | 


native Roman troops, arising from jealousy and 
wounded pride on the one side and sheer contempt on 
the other. At a late review the wreiched Papalini 
shrank in a corner with a hang-dog look, and were 
looked down upon by their Gallic comrades as little 
better than prisoners. 

The Pope has appointed Colonel Filippo Farina 
acting Minister at War. 

Count de Bermand, a French officer, lately ap- 
pointed commander of the staff of all the Papal 
troops, died at Rome on the 13th, 

The anniversary of the Republic passed off with- 
out commotion at Rome. Some wags amused them- 
selves with tricolour Bengal lights, which caused 
much unnecessary alarm to that valiant garrison, 
The Roman nobility and gentry are amusing them- 
selves with balls and masquerades. 

One hundred executions have taken place in the 
four provinces of the Legations since the first esta- 
blishment of court-martials, consequent upon the 
Austrian occupation from 1848 to 1850. 

A score of the robbers of the Passatore band are 
said to have been arrested soon after their dramatic 
attack on Forlim-popoli. The authorities in Bologna 
have proscribed a kind of country gigs—biroccini, by 
the aid of which the brigands were said to perpetrate 
their predatory feats, dnving about the country in 
the garb of peazeful farmers going to market. 
of the rakish-looking vehicles will be allowed to go 
about except with number and badge after the fashion 
of London hackney-cabs. Another party of the Pas- 
satore highwaymen was pursued by the armed force 
bs the mountains towards the Tuscan frontier, and 
bloody skirmishes had taken place on the 16th and 
17th, in which several soldiers had lost their lives, 
and the final result of which was not known when 
the courier left Bologna on the 18th. 


A few journeymen printers at Milan have been | 


condemned to hard imprisonment for five, three, and 
two years, being convicted of the clandestine cir- 
culation of seditious writings. 

The Florentine journal, Lo Statuto, is now allowed 
to see the light, after a long silence of a month. All 
the most odious measures adopted by the Grand Du- 


None 


| with a view to allay the fears of neighbouring govern- 
| ments, and to anticipate their demands. ‘The refu- | 
| gees are to be removed from the frontier cantons, 

| ‘he Germans from Basle, St. Gallen, &c., the Italians 

| from Ticino, the Grisons, as well as from Vaud and 

| Geneva. Mazzini has been hunted down from one 

| to the other of those cantons, and has at last been 

| driven out of the country; he is now in London, 

| where he arrived early this week. Altogether there 

| are not more than 500 refugees of all nations in 

| Switzerland, men, that is, who profess themselves 

| political exiles, and apply to the Government of the 

| Cantons for hospitality; but there are numbers of 

others living as private and independent persons, 

upon whom the Diet can exercise no legal control, 

especially as not a few amongst them are in the en- 

joyment of the rights of Swiss citizenship ; and some 

of the most active political agitators belong to this 

category, 

The Dresden conferences seem at last to be drawing 
to a close. Crestfallen and cowed as she is into 
abject submission, Prussia could not, would not, 
submit to the exorbitant demands of Prince Schwar- 
zenburg. ‘There seems now no resource lett but in 
a return to the old state of things, and a restoration 
of the grotesque old diet to the exercise of its lethar- 
gic functions. It is not easy to propose any plan to 
which the minor German Governments will more | 
readily accede, whatever the German nation may think | 
| orfeelaboutthe matter. Itissomething for the petty 
| German princes to escape, nominally at least, with a 
| shadow of independent existence. In sober fact, 
| however, the absolute sway of Austria and Russia 
| over them all, is neither to be resisted nor evaded. 
| ‘The Prussian Chambers are eagerly rivetting the 
| chains that are to crush down thought in theircountry, | 
| The paragraphs of a more than Vandalic law on the 
| press are being daily carried one by one in the 
| upper house. No printer, lithographer, publisher, 
| bookseller, or antiguar (dealer in second-hand books) 
| is to open shop or carry on business without a license 
| from the district Government; no such license to be 
| issued, exrept to persons of deserving character ; the 
| local authorities alone to decide on the merits of the 

applicant. No book or pamphlet to be published 

without presentation of a copy to the police, to be 

made twenty-four hours previous to publication ; 
for newspapers, immediately after the impression is 
}made. Military and civil employés are to be allowed 
|no connection with the periodical press, except by 
| an authorization from competent authorities, With 
| these precautions alone, and not otherwise, are Drus- 
| sian subjects to be trusted with the great two-edged 
| tool of modern civilization, 
The King of Wurtemburg has issued orders to his 
army for the abolition of the national German colours, 
which had been adopted in March, 1548, 

Austria, howeverapparently strong andsteady at the 
centre, is threatened with organic disorders at the 
extremities. The visit of Jeilachich to Vienna has 
given rise to some sinister surmises respecting the 
disaffection of the Croatian and South Sclavonian 
provinces. ‘The Ban arrived at Vienna on the 17th, 
and returned to Agram, after a few days’ stay in the 
imperial metropolis. 

‘The rumours of some differences between Austria | 
and the Porte have as yet acquired no material con- | 
sistency. 

Count Buol von Schauenstein, ambassador of 
Austria at St. Petersburg, has been appointed am- 
bassador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary | 
in London. Baron Koller is appointed minister to | 
Belgium. 

The King of Sweden has opened the 13th storthing 
of the Norwegian Parliament, on Feb. 11, He con- 
gratulates his subjects on their escape from the | 
‘calamities produced by exaggerated hopes, founded 
on delusive theories, which have desolated other 
countries.”” He recommends the attention of the 
Chambers to a project of railway between Christiana 
and the Lake of Injésen, and applauds himself on 
the good countenance and firm assistance afforded to | 
his brother of Denmark, in his late differences with | 
the German confederacy. 








PROTESTANTISM AND POPERY. 

An address on the Papal aggression question was 
lately presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
signed by 2746 members of the Church of England, 
including 29 clergymen. In his reply he corrobo- 
rates what was stated by Lord John Russell, last 
night week, as to the probability of some law being 
passed, with a view to complete the Protestant Re- 
formation. After expressing his sorrow * that doc- 
|trines should have been preached in any of our 
| churches, closely approximating to those of the | 

Church of Rome,’”’ the Archbishop says :— 


“The power which the ecclesiastical laws confer of re- | 
straining these innovations is very limited, and might 
perhaps be advantageously enlarged. A short time will | 


of expressing their grateful acknowlede 
the sauiiidhepeas of a Catholic hierarchy ta Bel fo 
and petitioning Parliament against any Aggregs 
upon their civil and religious liberties, SEressiog 
Most of the speakers repudiated in the stron 
terms the doctrine that their obedience to the P 
in spiritual matters interfered in any degree y; 
their ‘ unshaken and long- proved attachment to th 
constitution of their country.” 


A Mr. Richardson, in speaking of the Prospects of 
Catholicism, said :— 

“ There could be little doubt that the Church of 
land would soon perish. Already had most of her ified 
and pious clergy made their peace with Rome ante 
flower of her nobility were following in theie train, And 
when the blessed day should come—when the men why 
now persecuted the Roman Catholics should rejoice j 
this patriarchal hierarchy—when the successor of St 
Peter should hold his ecclesiastical sway in England 
they would acknowledge that the Pope had done wisely 
in the step he had taken.” 


A number of resolutions were passed, the Substance 
of which is embodied in the following petition, which 
was finally agreed to :— 


“To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kj 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled. 


* The Petition of the Roman Catholic Laity of May. 
chester and Salford, in public meeting assembled, 

‘* Showeth—That the Catholic laity of Manchester and 
Salford solemnly declare to your honourable House thy 
the obedience which, as a matter of fiitn and conscieace 
is rendered by them tothe Pope, as head of the Churey 
upon earth, and to their more immediate prelates ang 
pastors in communion with him, has relation to Spiritual 
matters alone; and that this obedience does not in ang 
wise interfere with or alfect their perfect and undividd 
allegiance to their temporal sovereign, their UNWavering 
loyalty to the throne, or their unshaken and long-proved 
attachment to the constitution of theircountry, : 

“That they gratefully, and without qualitication, re, 
cognize in the reestablishment of a hierarchy in their 
Church in Engiand, the fulfilment of long-cherishe 
hopes and wishes; it being the only means whereby 
their spiritual organization can be rendered efficient and 
complete. 

* That itis the opinion of your petitioners that, in the 
reestablishment of the hierarchy in this country, no law 
has been infringed, nor any act done, which was not cm 
templated at the passing of the /maucipation Act, and 
intended to be permitted by it; that any legislation 
now, which seeks to prohibit the exercise of their rights, 
whether in the forms ani functions of their spiritual 
government, orin the legal investment of funds for re 
ligious or charitable purposes, is an infraction of ow 
rights as British suojects, and a retrograde step in legie 
lation. 3 

‘That, in the face of the delusion which has been 
practised upon the people of this country, and which 
your honourable House has been called upon to sanction 
by anew and unjust law, your petitioners disclaim asy 
attempt to procure temporal ascendaucy for their churel, 
and every wish to interfere in the ecclesiastical orgauk 
zation of any community which differs from them; but, 
immoveable in their determination to adhere to theirom 
faith, and deprecating every measure which may induce 
or impose upon them the necessity of disregarding of 





| evading the provisions of a law, they humbly implore 


your honourable house to refuse assent to the biller 
titled, ‘ Ecclesiastical Litles Assumption Bill,’ now oefore 
your honourable House, or to any bill which shall inter 


| tere with their full religious liberty, 


“And your petitiouers, as in duty bound, will eve 
pray,” &e, 

The statement which has been running through the 
papers that ground had been obtained by the Roma 
Catholic body, in tie line of new street now in course 
formation between tle Houses of Parliament and Pimlies, 
for the purpose of erecting a magnificent cathedral, 
be called St. Patrick’s, is erroneous. The commit 
sioners have declined to grant land for the purpose= 
The Builder. 

Lord John Russell was burned in effigy on Sunday 
night last in this town by the people, on account of bis 
Anu-Papal Aggression Bill. The procession was pit 
ceded by a band, and the windows were broken in the 
houses of some Protestant inhabitants. There was 0 
other disturbance, nor any interference with the pte 


| ceedings by the police.—7valee Chronicle. 


The Irish agitation against the Ecclesiastical Title 


| Bill becomes more and more brisk. ‘The City meta 


Thursday week, the city of Limerick on Saturday, 
Droghedaon Sunday, and the city of Cork on Tuesday. 


| At the Dublin meeting, the Reverend Dr. Coopét 


said the agitation wouid be backed by twenty-st 


| bishops and 3000 priests. The pastoral of Archbishop 


Murray, calling on the people to pray against the 
proposed enactment, was read from the altars m 
the Roman Catholic chapels of the archdiocese 0 
Sunday, 

The Roman Catholic members of the Irish bt 
have protested against the bill, which they condema 
for the following reasons :— 

‘We view the proposed measure as retrogressive and 
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penal in its character, an infringement upon religious 
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an unwarrantable interference with the discipline 
Church, and a departure from the policy recently 
Laer by the Legislature in facilitating the voluntary 
cali of the Roman Catholic hierarcay and clergy 
of the eonpiect to this measure because, by subjecting 
religion to special legislation of a vexatious character, 
ah lace the Roman Catholic people of Ireland in a 
ut will P finferiority to their fellow-subjects. | 
position of 10 e J eetintig geo ae 

« We object to the measure pecause it wi crea , 
ficulties in the administration of charitable and reli- 
= trusts connected with the Roman Catholic Church, 

oe control the tree disposition of property, interfere 
amen endanger settlements made upon the faith of 
sake laws, and in its results be productive of great 
tmbarrassta¢ nt and irritation. a 

« Finally, we object to the measure because it has been 
conceived and framed in a spirit of hostility to the Ro- 

an Catholic religion, and because it is calculated to 
mite animosities which have been so baneful to our | 
souatt, and which in latter years had been happily 
subsiding.” 

There are altogether eighty-eight names attached 
to the documen', including two Queen’s sergeants 
(Hawley and O'Brien), several assistant barristers, 
and others holding official appointments under the 
Crown. 

The Freemasons of Nottingham held a public meeting 
on Thursday week to protest against the € stablishment 
of punneries or Monasteries in Great Britain. 1 he chair- 
man stated that a female, confined in a nunnery adjoining 
the Roman Catholic Church, Derby-road, Nottingham, 
endeavoured to effect her escape the other day, but was 
caught in the attempt and “again immured within the 
convent.” It was afterwards resolved that Dr. Mulligan 
should be summoned before the magistrates to explain 
why women were inearcerated after they had expressed a 
wish to be liberated. A resolution was also passed, call- 
ing upon Ministers to insert a clause in the Anti- Papal 
Bill, providing for the abolition of all nunneries and 
monasteries now existing in the United Kingdom. 

The inhabitants of the village of Oldcoates, near 
Blythe, and a'so of the surrounding neighbou:hood, 
have been astounded by Edward Chaloner, Esq, of 
Goldthorpe, giving upwar's of an acre-and-a-half of 
ground in a field south of Oldcoates, whereon to erect a 
Roman Catholic church, a house for the priest, a school 
anda burial ground. ‘That gentleman has also, we hear, | 
jnvested £4000 towards its completion. Messrs. Weight- 
man and Hadfield are to be the architects.— Nottingham 
Guardian. 


PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 

The only business transacted by Parliament this 
week has heen the discussion and rejection ot the 
Marriages Bill in the House of Lords, on Tuesday 
evening. The Earl of St. Germans, who moved the 
second reading of the bil!, referred to the strong feel- 
ing in favour of the measure throughout the country. 










elicited by the commission appointed to 
mation on the subject were sufficient to 

7 ot prejudiced, of the necessity for 
such a measure as the present. ‘The House of Com- 
mons had already decided i s favour by a majority 
of fifty-four. bishop of CANTERBURY op- 
posed the bill, } the concurrent opinions of 
the Church of Christ, and for many ages of the reli- 
gious min connected with that Church, was opposed 
tosuch marriages ’’—with a deceased wife’s sister. He 
moved that the bill be read a second time that day 


sixmonths. The Bishop of Exrrrr seconded the 
amendment. He considered that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister ** was incestuous and forbidden 
by the law of God.’’ They must remember that 
if they passed the measure they would be called upon 
togo further. ‘Lhe late Bishop of Llandaff held that 
itdid not go far enough, and that “ there ought to 
bea thorough revision of the law of marriage.’’ The 
Bishop of St. Davin's did not believe that the Bible 
forbade such marriages, but still he was opposed to 
the bill, on the ground that one of the evils which it 
Proposed to remedy is of a varying and uncertain 
nature, while the other is inherent in human nature. 
The Bishop of Nonwicu would not oppose the bill on 
the ground that it infringed the Scriptural canon, 
but because it tended to encourage immorality. The 
question was one which he left to the decision 
of the women of England, 99 in every 100 of 
whom, he believed, to be decidedly opposed to 
the Temoval of the existing restrictions. Viscount 
Gace thought the opposition to the measure was 
mspired by a morbid sensibility. Lord CAMPBELL | 
opposed the bill on the ground that it would make a 
tutal change in the law, The agit ition of this ques- 
_ had bec n begun by those who had violated the 
ogra ~ now continuc d in conjunction with | 
ta forberte la ov d into eng igements that the 
onestion “se foe ™ r discussing the legal part of the | 
bil eS nnded by expressing a h ype that the 
jected opted resisted on principle, wouid be re- 
argued cher ren majority. ‘The Bishop of Loxpon 
into effect the principle of the bill were carried 
Snline ae Positive law, the y would be offering 
and the = unmorality. Lord BrouGHaM 
hich wes — of Oss RY both opposed the bill, 
Jected by a majority of 34. 


_ 


Thee SAILOKS' STRIKE 
sain on the ‘lyne terminated on Saturday, on 
far on the previous evening. There was a| 





| chiefly regarding wages. 


| any one from going a voyage on the old terms. 


| its passage from Cork to London, 
| mother of the child, said :— 


large demonstration at Shields on Saturday morning. 
No less than 4000 men, with music and banners, 
walked through the principal streets of North and 
South Shields. The men then went on board their 
respective vessels. There were altogether from 400 
to 500 vessels, for all parts of the world, ready for 
sea, in the Tyne, on Saturday. 

The wages agreed to by the men are £4 10s. in 
winter and £3 10s, in summer. 

At Yarmouth the disputes between the seamen and 
the shipowners led to a riot on Saturday in which 
several persons were injured. The dispute has been 
The regular rate lately has 
been 60s. per month in winter and 50s. in summer. 
The men formed an association for the purpose of 
obtaining an equalization of wages all the year round, 
They demanded 45s. a-month for the whole year, 
which the employers refused to give. If any altera- 
tion of the old arrangement was attempted, they said 
they would consider all understanding between them- 
selves and the men at an end, and would take men 
wherever they could get them, on the cheapest terms. 
The consequence of this declaration was a strike on 
the part of the seamen, who have since been parading 
the town with flags and bands of music. 

On Saturday a rather serious riot took place in 
consequence of the sailors endeavouring to prevent 
The 
mayor and magistrates, accompanied by the police, 
having started from the Town-hall with a sailor for 
the purpose of escorting him to his vessel, they were 
attacked by a crowd of seamen. A regular fight 
took place, in which the police, though dreadfully 
beaten, contrived to take twelve of the rioters into 


| custody, and during the engagement the authorities | 


managed to get the man on board. The seamen, 
exasperated by the seizure of their comrades, as- 


| sembled in greater force with a firm determination to | 


rescue them. About 2000 of them proceeded to the 
station-house, carrying the mast of a ship, which 
they used as a battering-ram, in order to break down 
the door and rescue the prisoners. The mayor read 
the Riot Act, and caused 100 special constables to 
be sworn in. In addition to this force there were 
20 policemen, 9 militia-men, and 30 men from 
a revenue-cutter lying at Yarmouth. ‘This force, 
however, was considered not strong enough to cope 
with so formidable a mob. A telegraphic message 
was, therefore, sent to Norwich requesting a detach- 
ment of military to be sent by special train. Two 
troops of the Eleventh Hussars were accordingly sent 
by railway, who quickly cleared the streets, and in a 
few hours quiet was completely restored. 

A meeting of ors of the port of London 
was held at the Albion Tavern, High-street, Shad- 
well, on Monday evening, to protest against the 


the sai 


unjust restrictions imposed upon them by the Mer- | 


eantile Marine Act. One of the speakers said the 
worst evil in the new act was that, while it gave an 
increased power to the shipping agent and master, it 
took away what little right the seamen had pre- 
viously. Another grievance was the infliction of 
fines, ‘* which almost went to the extent thatif a 
man even squinted on bvard an outward-bound 
vessel a day’s pay would be deducted for it.’’ As for 
the grievances of which the sailors had always com- 
plained, the bill hardly touched one of them. 
Sailors were often ill used by unfeeling masters, but 
it was hardly possible for them to obtain redress. 
Ile complained also of the present mode of keeping 
the log-book. Whatever fault any sailor might 
commit was duly recorded, but the master or the 


mate might do as they pleased, without a word of it | 
appearing in the log-book. The bill was condemned | 


altogether as tenuing to destroy the spirit of the 
Lritish seaman, and a committee was appointed to 
draw up a petition to Parliament, praying for the 


| modification or repeal of the obnoxious Mercantile 


Marine Act, 
EXPORTATION OF IRISH PAUPERS TO 
LONDON. 

If any proof had been wanting of the evils re- 
sulting from the want of a proper poor-law in Ire- 
land, it would be furnished by the evidence given 
at an inquest at Rotherhithe, on Wednesday. The 
subject of the inquest was a child four weeks old, 
which had died on the deck of an Irish steamer, on 
Ann Connell, the 


‘*Tler age was twenty-two. She was a single woman, 
and had been confined in Cork workhouse about four 
weeks since. She left London some time back to seek her 
mother, who was dead when she reached Ireland. On 
Thursday morning, at seven o'clock, witness paid 2s. 


| as passage-money on board the Pelican steamer, which 


‘eftthe harbour that morning for London. They were 
on deck without any covering, three days and three 
nights, exposed to the wind and weather. There were 
750 men, women, and children, all huddled so close to- 
gether, that they could scarcely move. It rained several 
times on the passage. Witness had not sufficient 
clothing for the child, and she was of opinion that the 
deceased had died from the cold and exposure. She 
found the child dead sbortly before they were landed. 
She pawned some articles of clothing to pay her passage- 


” 
| money. 


The Coroner said he had good reason to believe 


that these unfortunate people were supplied with 
money to ¢ them to London by wo ae 
authorities of Ireland. The summoning officer said 
he had known as many as 1000 being brought 
at one time, at from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per head. The 


jury, after a short consultation, returned the follow- 
ing verdict :— 


“That the deceased child had died of cold and ex- 
posure to the weather, by reason of the mother being a 
passenger on the deck of the Pelican steamboat, while 
on its way from Ireland to London; and the said jury 
further state that it is to be deeply regretted that Govern- 
ment did not take some steps to prevent persons being 
brought over from Ireland in such a manner, without 
— and proper accommodation for the preservation 
of life.” 





DEATHS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

Joanna Baillie, whose literary life stretches back 
into the last century, and whose early recollections 
were of the days of “Burke, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the great men who figured 
| before the French Revolution, expired on Sunday 
| evening, aged 89. She always lived in retirement, 
| and latterly in strict seclusion, in her retreat at 
| Hampstead. The literary fame which she had ac- 
| quired by her own works, aided in no small degree by 
the long and loudly expressed admiration of Walter 
Scott, who always visited her when in London, never 
succeeded in drawing her generally into society. 

During the greater part of her life she lived with 
a maiden sister, Agnes—also a poetess—to whom she 
addressed her beautiful Birthday poem. They were of 
a family in which talent and genius were hereditary. 
Their father was a Sco'tish clergyman, and their 
mother a sister of the celebrated Dr. William Hunter. 
They were born at Bothwell, within earshot of the 
rippling of the broad waters of the Clyde. Joanna’s 
child-life and associations are beautifully mirrored 
in the poem to which we have alluded. Early in life 
the sisters removed to London, where their brother, 
the late Sir Matthew Baillie, was settled as a physi- 
cian, and there her earliest poetical works appeared 
anonymously. Her first dramatic efforts were pub- 
lished in 1798, under the title, A Series of Plays, in 
which it is attempted to delineate the stronger Passions 
of the Mind, each Passion being the subject of a ae 
and a Comedy. A second volume was published in 
1802, and a third in 1812. During the interval she 
gave the world a volume of miscellaneous dramas, 
including the Family Legend, a tragedy founded upon 
a story of one of the Macleans of Appin, and which, 
principally through Sir Walter’s endeavours, was 
brought out at the Edinburgh Theatre. She visited 
Scott in Edinburgh in 1808. In the following year 
the drama in question was played with great tempo- 
rary success, and Sir Walter Scott’s enthusiasm in 
its favour communicating itself to Edinburgh society, 
| the drama ran fourteen nights. In 1814it was played 
| in London. The only “ Play of the Passions’’ ever 
represented on a stage was De Montfort, brought out 
by John Kemble, and played for eleven nights, In 
1821 it was revived for Edmund Kean, but fruit- 
lessly. Miss O’Neil played the heroine. In fact, 
like all Joanna’s dramatic efforts, it was a poem—a 
poem full of genius and the true spirit of poetry—but 
notaplay. Scott, however, was strongly taken by 
it; his lines are well known :— 








| “ Till Avon's swanse—while rung the grove 


| With Montfort's hate, and Basil’s love!— 
| Awakening at the inspiring strain 
| Deem’d their own Shakespeare lived again !” 

In 1836 the authoress published three more vo- 
lumes of plays. Previous to this, in 1823, a long- 
promised collection of Poetic Miscellanies appeared, 
containing Scott’s dramatic sketch of Macduff’s 
Cross, with, inter alia, some of Mrs. Hemans’ poetr 
and Miss Catherine Fanshaw’s jeuz d’esprit. Scott's 
criticism of the former lady's productions deserves 
perpetuation, ‘*Too much flower and too little 
fruit.” 

The late Dowager Countess of Charleville died on 
Monday last, at the advanced age of ninety. Her 
maiden name was Dawson, and she vas nearly con- 
nected with the Cremorne family. Her first husband 
was a gentleman of family and fortune in the county 
of Louth. He died in 1797, and in the following 
year she married the late Earl of Charleville. Her 
| reminiscences of Dublin in its brilliant days, during 
the concluding quarter of the eighteenth century, 
were exceedingly interesting. She was with Grattan 
in his last illness, during the memorable interview 
with the late Lord Castlereagh, when that noble lord 
announced to him that he was to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey. She was the person to whom Lord 
Clare communicated the remarkable fact (left un- 
noticed by Moore), that when Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald entreated Lord Clare (then Chancellor) to 
give her an order to see her husband in prison, Lord 
Clere replied: “I have no power to give you an 
order, but I can take any one I like with me to visit 
any prisoner, and my carriage is at the door.” 


“Her name,” says the Chronicle, “has been popu- 
larly associated with literature in a manner which always 
gave her unmitigated pain. Early in 1798, and prior to 
the marriage, the late earl (a very clever and accom- 
plished man) printed for private circulation a translation 
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of Voltaire’s Pucelle. In one of the notes to a satirical 

m from the pen of an Irish barrister (now an Enx- 
ish privy councillor of no inconsiderable note in politics 
and literature), it was insinuated, that ‘lawn sleeves and 
gauze pe'ticoats’ had been associated in some manner 
with his lordship in this work. The ‘ lawn sleeves’ were 
understood to belong to the late Bishop Marlay, and the 
‘ petticoats’ to indicate that Lady Charleville had lent 


her aid. The work is now exceedingly scarce, and much } 


prized by took collectors; and, to enhance its value, it 
is almost invariably advertized as by Lady Charleville. 
The fact is, she had nothing whatever to do with it. 
Her distinct disayowal (for which we can vouch) will 
ful.y satisfy all her personal acquaintances on this point ; 
for she was the soul of truth and honour. They also— 
at least those who lived much wth ker—must know that 
nothing could be more alien from her tone of mind, taste, 


and intellectual tendencies than the translation in ques- | 


to the editor of a newspaper who had done wrong 
than to any other man? 
| Lord Campbell, in summing up, said that after the 
speeches they had heard they must calmly and delibe- 
| rately, according to the evidence, give their verdict, and 
| that would depend upon this question: whether that 
| publication complained of as a libel was a fair account of 
| the proceedings at the Thames Police Court, between 
| Miss Courtnay and Lieutenant Weaver? If it was a 
| fair account of those proceedings, then he was of opinion, 
in point of law, that the defendant was entitled to their 
| verdict. Some question had been raised as to how far 
it was legal to publish police reports, which were mere 
preliminary examinations of persons charged with 
crimes; but that question did not arise here, because 
this proceeding came before a judge who had final juris- 
diction, and was, therefore, in the nature of a civil ac- 
tion. There could be no doubt that a fair account of 


a Faces gpg he yr ete goat Lady that proceeding, althoughit night reflect upon any party 
snes © a : Pt caf fa 

4 niga) ~<A ; whose name was mixed up with it, the law would justify 

Charleville’s rank of life could be familiar. She 5 P , gael Gay fy 4 


thoroughly enjoyed wit, but had comparatively small 
relish for humour, and was instinctively repelled by the 
smallest approximation to vulgarity. Now, in this trans- 
lation, the wit of the original is ver 


the text. Judging, therefore, solely from internal evi- 
dence—we should no more believe that the English 
version was, wholly or in part, the work of Lady Charle- 
ville, than that a woman was the author of Tom Jones.” 


Dr. Jacobi, the celebrated professor of mathe- 
matics at the Berlin University, terminated his long 
and distinguished career on the 20th of February. 


THE DELICATE INVESTIGATION. 

An action for libel, brought against the Daily News, 
was tried at Nisi Prius last Saturday, before Lord 
Campbell, which deserves notice. The plaintiff was 
a lieutenant of the 86th Royal Regiment, and his 
complaint against the publisher of the Daily News 
was, that he had published in that paper the follow- 
ing report of a trial at the Thames Police Court last 
October, in which the lieutenant had been the de- 
fendant. The following is the article which was said 
to bé libellous :— 


*“Dexicate INVESTIGATION.—Miss Julia Ann Court- 
nay, a young lady of very prepossessing manners and 
appearance, appeared for the fourth time before Mr. Ing- 
ham to prosecute a charge against Lieutenant Edward 
Baker Weaver, of the 86th Royal Regiment, son of Cap- 
tain Weaver, the secretary of the Pentonville prison, for 
refusing to deliver to her a set of blue enamelled diamond 
studs, set with gold, valued at 10 guineas, which she had 
lent to the gallant officer. 
tion that upon former occasions it was stated that Lieu 
tenant Weaver was a suitor for the hand of Miss Court- 
nay, and promised her marriage, and while the courtship 
Was guing on he sent her a great many letters ex 
pressing attaciment and affection, and addressing 
her as my dearest girl, my angel, &c. All this time the 
gallant and gay Lothario was paying his addresses 
to Miss Pongarden, the daughter of a ventlem n re 
residing at No. 8, Barnes-place, Mile-end, and to 
whoin he has been married two months. The injured 
and deceived complainant instructed her solicitor, Mr. 
Graham, to bring an action against Weaver, for a breach 


of promise of marriage, and also to sue him for the re- | 


covery of a set of studs worth ten guineas, that she had 
lent him. A summons was originally taken out at Mary- 


lebone P. lice-office, but upon its being returnable, it was | 
stated that Weaver and his bride were on their wedding | 


tour, and the summous was dismissed. Miss Courtnay 
subsequently traced her faithless swain to the Mile-end- 
road, where he was residing with his wife, and caused 
four writs to be served upon him. The case has been 
postponed from time to time in consequence of a nego- 
tiation between the solicitors for the settlement of all 
matters in dispute. Mr. Jennings, the solicitor in de 
fence, put in a general release signed by the attorney for 
Miss Courtnay. It was suggested that the release was 
void for want of a stamp, and that Mr. Graham had re- 
ceived most positive instructions not to settle the matter 
as he had done. Miss Courtnay was cross-examined by 
Mr. Jennings, and it was elicited that she had first met 
Weaver at a dance ata pu lic house in Dean-street, Scho, 
and had «afterwards accompanied him to Greenwich and | 
other places. Mr. Ingham said the case was made out, 
and the studs must be given up.” 


Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, as counsel for the plaintiff, 
contended that this a count of the affair had been 
*‘ dished up to suit the public taste.” Indeed, the 
whole was a fabrication, utterly unjustifiable. 

The Soiicitor-General, who addressed tne jury for 
the defend int, characte:ized the action as one got up 
**to put costs into the attorney's pocket.” He ad- 
mitted that there might be a word or two in the report 
wrich ougnt not to have been used, but in a case ot 
this kind :here was an irresistible tendency to make 
ita little piquant, All must feel that the publication 
given to the proceedings in our Courts of Justice was 
of the most essential advantage and value to the rest 
of the community. 

Several witnesses were examined, from whose evi- 
dence it appeared that the terms of endearment in 
the paragraph had never been mentioned in the court, 
but that the report was substantially correct, 

Mr, Sergeant Wilkins, in replying, a gued that 
there was no defence to the action. 
strange thing if gentlemen acting as reporters were 
to take on themselves a discretionary power of con- 


frequently broad- | 
ened into humour, and coarsened without warrant from | 


It may be necessary to men- | 


It would be a} 


for it was of the last impurtance that the public should be 
furnished with fair reports of the proceedings in courts of 
justice for the benefit was infinitely greater than the evil. 
It was not necessary that there should be a report of all 
that took place, for, if that condition were imposed, the 
liberty of the press would be utterly useless, because it 
was not possible that all that took place should be put in 
print. They had heard some very very eloquent speeches, 
but although it might be said that ‘Sergeant Wilkins 
eloquently replied,” and that “‘Lord Campbell summed up 
| to the jury,”’ that would not be unfair. If it were gar- 
| bled, then that would be another thing. It was, how- 
| ever, for them to say whether they considered the 
| evidence for the plaintiff so contradicted the evidence 
| given by Mr. Elnor, who, it appeared to him, had acted 
| with great propriety, as to induce them to think that the 
| report was not fair. 
| The jury having retired for some time, came back into 
court, and expressed a wish to knowifa farthing damages 
| would carry costs. 

Lord Campbell, in accordance with the precedent set by 
his learned brethren, declined to answer the question. 

The jury then gave a verdict forthe plaintitf—Damages 
one farthing. 


| 


| . . . a 
will not give the plaintiff costs. 


THE DEVIL AND THE PRIEST. 
About ten days ago all the population of Brunn, in the 
} Austrian States, were thrown into commotion by the ap 
| pearance of the Devil, in prooria persona, surrounded by 
|} gendarmes with drawn swords. His Satanic Majesty 
} was, as he is always represented, perfect|y black, with two 
| enormous horns, goat’s ears, a body covered with hair, 
horse's legs, and cloven feet; but he seemed decid: dly 
out of spirits, he was undergoing 





| and it appeared that } 
the indignity of being conveyed to durance vile. The old 
men and women of the place fell on their knees, and 
prayed to all the saints to protect them against the ter- 
rible Prince of Darkness; but the yonng men had the 
| impiety to laugh and scoff at him. On inquiry the f 
ing facts were stated: —A few days before, as a peasant 
woman named [lent was lying in bed after having been 
delivered of a child, the devil suddenly leaped through a 
window, clanking a chain, and demanded that she should 


} 


ollow- 


either give him the child to be carried to the regions 
below, or make over to him a sum of 100 florins in 
new silver, which he knew she had collected. The poor 


woman, greatly terrified, at once produced the money, 
and the devil pocketed it; after which he went away. 
| The next day the woman told the parish priest of the 
visit she had received, and added that had 
lected the 100 florins penny by penny to pay for re- 


she col- 
| ligious services on her accouchement. 
j any one that you had the money ?”’ asked the priest. 
“Only the midwife,” said she. ‘‘ Weil, tell the mid 


Lord Campbell : Gentlemen, I may now tell you that | 
| 


**D.d you tell | 


wife that the devil was mistaken in supposing that you | 


had only 100 florins, for that you have 50 florins more ; 


and say that you are glad he did not compel you to | 


give them up. The devil will perhaps pay you another 


| visit after that, but I will be there to exorcise him.” 


The woman told the midwife what the priest had said. 
The next night the devil reappeared and demanded the 
fifty florins, but at the same moment the priest rushed 
forth, seized him by the neck, and charged him with 
being a thief. The devil, it turned out, was the hus- 
band of the midwife. He was fastened in a room, and 
the next morning was taken to prison.—Galignani, 


MURDERS. 

Another case of wife-poisoning has come to light 
within the last few days. The victim was a Mrs. Hath 
way, landlady of the Fox beer-house in the quiet viliage 
of Chipping-Sudbury, Gloucestershire, and the persons 
implicated are her husband, aged 30, and a young woman 
named Carey, aged 20, formerly hisservant. Mrs. Hath- 
way is said to have been a fine young woman, much 
younger than her husband, and very respectably con- 
nected, At the time of their marriage Hathway had 
with his wife a fortune of several hundred pounds, nearly | 
the whole of which he has spent in irregularities with 
the girl Carey and other women. From the evidence , 
given atthe inquest it appeared that the poor woman 
had had a very unhappy life, owing to her husand’s 
cruclty and neglect. Some time before her death she 
expressed a fear that ‘ the set” her husband was con- 
nected with would murder her. There seemed no doubt 
as to the fact of her having been poisoned, as several 
| grains of arsenic were found in the stomach after her 
death. The inquest was, however, adjourned to Wed- 
| nesday, in order to give time to obtain more conclusive 
evidence as to the guilt of Hathway and Carey. 

The inquiry respecting the death of Sarah Roberts, 
who was found dead in a small pool of water three miles | 
from Hereford, about a fortnight ago, has ended in a 


The inquest on the body of Maria Clark, who 
| dered at Bath, by her husband, last Saturda 
| brought to a close on Wednesday. The eyj week, 
witnesses showed that he had been guilty of vou 
and unnatural conduct towards her on the oreaiell bel 
death. On a post mortem examination, there oan 
the marks of a recent blow immediately below the fom 
urinarius ; there was also a wound on the extern 


25 mg, 
y 





about an inch in diameter, which had evident, att : 


Y bee 


inflicted by a blunt-pointed instrument; thig 


was believed, caused the death of the women, brat 
sioning hemorrhage. The jury returned a verdian y 
* Wilful Murder.” at 


A singular case of violent death took place in Fj 
on Saturday week. William Dear, a plea 
sitting at supper with his wife, who was holding, rs 


fant of five months in her lap. The child havisy aa 
Dear slapped its head. The mother seized oa 


object which came to hand, which happened to be 

fork, and either threw or thrust it at him, pene < 
the back of his hand. The wound swelled, an anal 
formed, and fever supervened, of which the man dj 

The wife has been committed on a charge of may. 
slaughter. 

Aman named James Hare has been found guilty 

the Wicklow Assizes, of the murder of his wife Mey 
Hare, by cutting her throat. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Queen held a levee (the first this season in &, 
James’s Palace, on Wedpesday. Her Majesty an Pring 
Albert arrived from Buckingham Palace shortly 
two o'clock, and immediately entered the Throne-+ 
attended by the royal suite. The Queen Wore a train of 
dark blue terry velvet trimmed with sable, the body om, 
mented with diamonds. The petticoat was of white sa 
trimmed with tuile. Both train and petticoat =a 
British manufacture. Her headdress was formed gf 
velvet and gold, ornamented with diamonds. Ow; 
the excitement caused by the resignation of Ministerstly 
attendance at the levee was greater than usual. 

The Duchess of Kent arrived at her residence, Oy. 
rence-house, St. James’s, from Frogmore, on Ty 
On her way to town she visited the Duchess of Gloucester 
and in the afternoon returned to Frogmore. ’ 


The Right Honourable Sir John Cam Hobhougey 
created a peer by the title of Baron Broughton & 
Gyfford, in the county of Wilts. The Reverend Hibbep 
Binney, Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford 
is appointed Bishop of Nova Scotia. Mr. W, 
Christie, Cousul-General at the Mosquito Shore, is» 
pointed Secretary of Legation in Switzerland, Ty 
Consul-Generalship at Mosquito will, probably, be ab 
lished 

Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart., and Helena, second 
daughter of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Speaker of the Housed 
Commons, were marriedon Wednesday, by the Archbishop 


a Sow oe Annie ee 


slit 


of Canterbury, at St George's, Hanover-square, in thepme 


sence of a numerous assemblage of friends and relative, 
A numerous reception would have taken place at th 
Speaker's residence after the ceremony, but forthe recent 
death of Captain George Mildmay, which melancholy eves 
also prevented the Misses Mildmay attending as bride 
maids. Sir Henry and Lady St John Mildmay left tom 
immediately after the ceremony for Cardington, Bedfort 
shire, the seat of Samuel Whitbread, Esq 

In consequence of the elevation of Sir John Cam Hob- 
house to the peerage, a vacancy is created in the repe 
sentation of Harwich. ‘Two candidates are already inthe 
field, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, and a Mr. Crawford, 

The election of a member of Parliament for North 
Staffordshire, in the room ot Lord Brackley, took pla 
last Saturday, when Mr. Smith Child, a Conservatin 
country gentleman of that neighbourhood, was returned 
without opposition. 

Sir George Tyler has been elected for Glamorganshitt 
in the room of Lord Dunraven, who has accepted tht 
Chiltern Hundreds. There was no opposition. 

Mr. T. Baines, President of the Poor-law Board, ba 


| announced that it is not his intention at the nextg 


election to offer himself as a candidate for the honowd 
again representing the borough of Hull in Parliament, 

Che New York Tribune says that it is probable Sit 
Henry Bulwer will shortly resign and return to England, 
on account of his infirm health. 

The Aberdeen Herald contradicts the statement thal 
Sir Charles Lyell has declined being put in nominate 
for the Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen College, and Saft; 
‘Sir Charles has consented, and has further promised 
that, if elected, he will (his engagements permitting) # 
tend personally at the ceremony of installation.” 

The letter of the Comte de Chambord has created quilt 
a revolution in the Faubourg St. Germain, that a 
of Legitimacy. The salons of the old noblesse are@ 
longer closed against the world. ‘The late acherents of 
the House of Orleans are no longe: excluded, and 
Guizot, DueiAtel, Dumon, de Salvandy, de Barante, &ty 
ire now the honoured guests iv houses from which Wg 
have been excluded for the last twenty years. Among 
the first who have féfed the new coalition, are the 
Duchess de Maillé, the Comtesse Pozzo di Borgo, the 
Duchess de Chevreuse, the Marchioness de Pastoret, 
the Duchess de Noailles. In all these houses there hat 
been splendid réuntons during the past week in hovout 
of the fusion of the Orleanists with the Legitimists. The 
only important leader who holds out against the fusion # 
M. Thiers, who still clings to the fortunes of the Duchess 
of Orleans and the Comte de Paris. 


The Socialist journal, La Vote Universel, was tried of 
Wednesday, before the Assize Court of Paris, on ¥ 
charge of having published an article tending to 
the citizens of the Republic one against the other, © 
article was signed with the name of M. Charles 


densing yatters which vitally reflected on the cha- | verdict of wilful murder against the husband, Isaac | and headed “To the Peasants.” The jury brought is 


racter of others, Why should they pay greater respect | Roberts 


| verdict of Guilty against the accused, and wi 
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ces. The sentence of the court was, 
tnuatiog cietor of the journal be imprisoned for one 
that the fine of 8000. ; and that the author of the 
ye PY § sccomplice of the offence,” be imprisoned for 
ths, and pay a fine of 1000f.; and that the journal 
ts tbe suspended one month. ‘ ‘ ; 
House of Deputies in Turin is busy with the dis- 
od of a bill for the suppression, or thorough re- 
jon of a monastic order, named the Compagnia adi 
formnolo, a charitable institution in its origin, but now 
‘ of a coalition with the Jesuits. 
Minister of the Interior proposes to reduce all 
sonal festivities in Piedmont to one solemn day, and 
int the second Sunday in May for that purpose. 
Mine Ministerial papers in Turin contradict all the 
ister reports occasioned by the resignation of Count 
e ;. and declare that this act was merely the result 
of the inability of the Ex-Minister to continue in the 
discharge of his duties, owing to his declining health. 
Letters from Rome state that the judicial investigation 
into the assassination of Count Rossi is still proceeding. 
Several persons are in custody, but as the assassins, forty 
eri in number, had boun themselves by solemn oath 
we paket avy revelations, it is most difficult to get at 
the trath. One of the principal accused, Felice Neri, 
died in prison a few days ago, Some persons suspect 
that it was he who plunged the dagger into the neck of 


Xx. . 

ighwaymen were condemned to death at Bo- 
ta pie of them shot on the 18th. Monsignor 
‘ai in his proclamation, insists that the Government 
have done their best to screen the population from the 
attacks of the brigands, and that the country alone is to 
blame if the whole band does not fall into the hands of 
ic force. A fight was raging on the 16th and 
17th between the Pontifical and Austrian troops and a 
detachment of the Passatore band, on the Apennines 
between Romagna and Tuscany. Two of the soldiers 
were killed; several were badly wounded ; and up to the 
departure of the mails, no decided advantage had been 

against the desperate marauders. 

AConsistory was held at Rome on the 17th ultimo, in 
which the Pope delivered an allocution on the religious 
afirs of Switzerland. His Holiness complained bitterly 
of the oppression which weighed on the consciences of 
Catholics in that country, in consequence of the conduct 
ofthe Liberals, of the obstacles to the free exercise of 
the Catholic religion, of the exile of several of the spi- 
ritual leaders, and of the spoliation of churches and de- 
structionof conyents. He at the same time praised the 
moderation of the Swiss episcopacy and clergy in the 


d cantons. 
tters from Spain bring frightful accounts of the 
misery and crime prevailing in various parts of the 


country. a , ; ¢ 
are overrun with brigands. In the fertile province of 
Jaen, the districts of Arjona, Marto, and Santiago de 


Calatrava have been thrown into consternation by the | 


seizure of several affluent individuals for whose ransom 
from death large sums are demanded. 


murdering their captives after the sum demanded had 
id. 


By news received from Egypt at Trieste on the 16th 
insta t, we learn that the differences which had arisen 
between the Ottoman Porte and the Viceroy had been 
arranged. This arrangement is stated to be due to the 
influence of France.— Cologne Cazette, Feb. 22. 

A petition to Congress from the American Peace So- 
ciety has been referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, who have*reported a resolution that it would 
be desirable for the Government of the United States to 
secure a provision in its treaties with other nations for 
referring all future difficulties to the decision of umpires 

e commencement of hostilities. 

A railway convention was held at Kingston, on the 6th 
of February, to take into consideration the steps neces- 
sary for the construction of a railroad from Kingston to 
Toronto—the line to run through the rich and populous 
country on the borders of Lake Ontario. The convention 
was principally composed of delegates from county mu- 
nicipal councils. Meetings have also been held upon the 
subject in different parts of the province; and the publie 
eee weoming more aroused to their utility 
and necessity. One county council has voted £50,000, 
and another £30,000, towards constructing portions of 
the Kingston and Toronto railway. 

A destructive fire took place in Valparaiso at the end 
of last year, consuming houses and other property to the 
amount of 250,000 dollars. The principal sufferers are 
among shopowners, mechanics, and small tradespeople. 
The whole number of persons who have been burned out, 
wins families, tradesmen, and mechanics, amounts 


The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress received 
nearly two hundred members of the Court of Common 
land their wives at dinner, in the Egyptian Hall 
on Monday. Atthis entertainment there were present 
the Comiaon Council of his lordship’s ward and twelve 
other wards. 
The promoters of an amendment in the patent lawheld 
& meeting atthe Belle Sauvage, Ludgate- hill, on Monday 
evening Several gentlemen addressed the meeting in 
illustration of the 
inventors labour. Rogers, a barrister, enlarged 
ofthe ne ery great expense which attended the working 
of present patent laws. It was only by an association 
pte directly interested as inventors in the question 
b atelorm could be expected. The question which 
hy a the immediate attention of the meeting, was 
Brhibi its of inventors in the objects to be sent in to the 
on tion of May. It is well known that there are 
pe ee inventions which would do honour to the 
Exhibit this country, and must be withheld from the 
pend pene orerament instantly pass the pro- 
: W, to secure to inv ropert 
in their respective hd ag ure to inventors the property 


Catalonia, Murcia, Valentia, and Andalucia | 


dg saad grievances under which | 
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The following reductions have been made in the ex- 
penses of the diplomatic service, to take effect from the 
6th of April next:—There are to be in future but two 
British Ministers abroad with the rank of Ambassador, 
namely, at Paris and Constantinople. The Paris embassy 
is reduced from £10,000 to £ a-year. The Madrid 
mission is reduced from £6000 a-year, and £550 for 
house rent, to £5000 a-year, and £700 house rent. ‘The 
Vienna mission is reduced from £9010 a-year, and £900 
house rent, to £5000 a-year, and £900 house rent. The 
Secretary of Legation of Vienna to have £550, instead 
of £900, hitherto paid to the Secretary of the Embassy. 
These reductions, in addition to the abolition of the 
Consuls-General at Syria and Algiers, and other re uc- 
tions, which we have already announced in the consular 
department, will effect a considerable saving in the ex- 
penses of the Foreign-office. 

Extraordinary exertions have been made to erect the 
marble arch in its appointed place, at the Oxford-street 
entrance to Hyde-park. The works are now so far ad- 
vanced that the massive gates have been fixed in their 
places, and the whole of the superstructure is in a very 
forward condition. It is the general opinion that the 
arch shows to greater advantage than in its former po- 
sition, in consequence of the present site being much 
more elevated, and, owing to its promirent position, the 
elaborate ornaments and devices on the front of the arch 
are now seen to the greatest pos-ible advantage.— Times. 

Acompany has been formed and is about to apply to 
Parliament for an act enabling them to reclaim 30,000 
acres of land lying on the Lincolnshire side of the Wash. 

Whittlesea Mere is now free from water, and next year 
will no doubt be under the plough. Various articles in 
gold and silver have been taken from the bottom ; among 
other things, a gold censer, very many swords, and a 
valuable chandelier, which when lighted up, represents 
the west front of Peterborough Cathedral.—Cambridge 


Paper. 

The Norfolk Estuary Company held their halt-yearly 
meeting at Gray’s inn Coffee-house this week. The 
report stated that the works authorized by an act passed 
in 1846 had been commenced. A provisional contract, to 
the amount of £143,000, had been entered into with 
Messrs. Peto and Betts, and the first sod was turned on 
the 8th of November. About 800 men and 300 horses are 
employed on the works at present; and it is expected 
that the whole of the works will be completed within the 
time specified by the Act of Parliament. Mr. George 
Game Day and Mr. Wing were elected joint solicitors of 
the company. 

The first report on the progress of cotton cultivation 
in Jamaica speaks favourably of the experiment. The 
manager at Greenwall has seventeen acres planted with 





bales of white, and one of yellow cotton. 

A pair of young male lions were landed at St. Katha- 
rine’s Docks, the other day, from the Thomas Henry, 
which has recently arrived from Table-bay. Although 


| 


sheep during the voyage, a quantity sufficient to have 
kept a Suffolk workhouse in mutton for a twelvemonth. 

| Sir W. Owen Barlow was seized with sudden illness at 
| the Reform Club, on Monday evening, after dinner, and 
| was conveyed home to his chambers in the Temple, where 
| he died early next morning. 

| and has left a large fortune, which is entailed. 

A fire broke out on the premises of Messrs. Cuthbert, 
tallow-merchants, Paternoster-row, on Thursday evening, 
a little before six o'clock, by which the premises were 
totally destroyed, A great many complaints have been 
made by the neighbours at various times, and the danger 
| to the surrounding property from the liability of Messrs. 
| Cuthbert’s premises to take fire has been represented, 
| but all to no purpose, and it has remained for the 
| accident of Thursday night to put an end to the nuisance 
| of a tallow-melting business in the very heart of the City 
| of London, 
| A fire took place at Brighton, on Monday, at the resi- 
| dence of Mr. Boxall, coachmaker and general dealer in 
leather, ironmongery, &c. The fire was most destructive, 
and the family of Mr. Boxall had a very narrow escape 
from loss of life. In two or three hours the house was 
completely gutted, and the stock, valued at £2000, was 
entirely consnmed. Mr. Boxall’s carter, named Winder, 
hearing of the fire, ran to the spot in a state of great 
| excitement and fright to save his horses, and almost im- 
mediately after he entered the yard he dropped dead into 
the arms of one of his fellow workmen. 

William Gray Smi h, surgeon, Vauxhall, was brought 
up at Lambeth Police-court, on Thursday, for further 
examination, when four distinct capital charges were 
established against him, and one of criminal assault. Ove 
| of the girls was only thirteen years of age, and the others 
were under seventeen. The prisoner was again remanded, 
in order that further evidence may be brought forward 
against him. 

A prize fight took place at Leeds on Monday last, be- 
tween two men, named Richard Scarfe and Richard 
Kelvey. Having pommelled each other fora considerable 
time, Scarfe acknowledged himself vanquished, and 
Kelvey was declared entitled to the stakes. Kelvey was 
so elated at his victory, that he ran across the field 
in which the fight took place, and jumped the enclosure. 
Immediately afterwards he reeled, complained of his 
head, and was conveyed to the Dog and Gun, where 
medical aid was procured, but he died in two hours after- 
wards. A verdict of manslaughter against Scarfe has 
been returned, and he has been committed for trial. 


The hens of Egypt now lay eggs for the Londoners, 
Thirteen casks were lately landed at Southampton from 
Alexandria. 

An affecting incident occurred cn Saturday at the 
exhibition of paintings at the Palais National. A 
decently dressed workman, while looking at a picture 
representing a scene after the insurrection of June, with 
a wounded garde mobile in the back-ground, suddenly 





cotton, from which he anticipates obtaining three or four | 


Tn come instances | only about six months old they consu ned twenty-one | 


the miscreants have carried their villany to the extent of | 


He was in his 79th year, | 





exclaimed ‘‘Oh! mon frére Stanislas !”’ fainted away and 
was carried out, On his recovery, he said he thought he 
had recognised his brother, who had died of his wounds, 
in the picture of the garde mobile; that at the barricade 
when his brother was wounded in the eause of order, he 
had himself unfortunately been on the other side with 
the insurgents, and had frequently since had his mind 
afflicted by the idea, that the ball which destroyed his 
brother had come from his musket. The picture at the 
exhibition had revived this idea with such intensity, that 
he sunk under its effect, 

A curious story is in circulation, the details of which 
are so delicate as to oblige me not to name directly the 
| parties concerned. A near female relation of an exal 
| person, married to a Russian prince, has had the mis- 
| fortune to lose half her pin money, through the dis- 
| pleasure of the Czar, at whose express command the 
| Said pin money, amounting to eight thousand pounds 
sterling, had been hitherto paid to her, It seems that 
the father of this lady, whose habits of expenditure have 
been, probably from the circumstance of his having once 
occupied a throne, disproportioned to the modest income 
which he receives as the director of a hospital, was ac- 
customed to make frequent appeals to the generosity of 
his daughter, in order to eke out his narrow means. 
Meanwhile the princess, whether wearied with the eon- 
stant repetition of these claims upon her filial duty, or 
dreading ‘‘ that climax of all earthly ills, the inflamma- 
tion of our weekly bills,” gradually turned a deafer ear 
to these paternal importunities, and finally sent the 
suppliant ex-king empty away. The consequer.ce was 
that a letter full of revelations, by no means calculated 
to raise the character of the princess, whose youth and 
beauty expose her to more than ordinary temptation, 
reached her husband. This letter was sent to St. Peters- 
burg, and laid before the Czar. Hence the ukase clip- 
ping the allowance of the lady.— Paris Correspondent of 
the Daily News. 

A singular instance of the mode in which judicial pe- 
nalties are carried into effect in Prussia is announced in 
the Berlin papers. The editor of a democratic journal 
was recently condemned to four months’ imprisonment; 
but pleading ill health as an excuse for submitting to the 
penalty, it was decreed that he should be examined by 
the medical superintendent of prisons, Dr. Casper, who 
made his report, whereupon it was decided that the con- 
demned person should submit to a system of alternation 
| of prison and freedom—that is, he is to go into and 
remain in gaol four days, and then come out for eight 
days; and so on until the whole period of four months’ 
imprisonment shall be made good. 
| J horrible tragedy in domestic life was lately enacted 
in Mississippi. An engagement bad existed for some 
time between a Mr. Tate and Miss Shepherd, in the 
| Haarlem Creek District, Holmes County, to which the 
father of the young lady refused his consent. The young 
couple had agreed to run away for the purpose of getting 
married, and for that purpose were to start from a wed- 
ding party held in the immediate neighbourhood, Mr. 
Tate met the young lady, as arranged, at the party, and 
asked her publicly whetuer she was ready to fulfil her 
promise and go with him, and, on her declining, he drew 
a pistol, shot her dead in the room, and attempted to 
destroy himself, but failed, and was immediately sent to 
Lexington gaol on the charge of murder. 
| The Reverend John J. M'Bride was recently indicted, 
| in North Carolina, for presenting a little slave girl with 

a copy of the Ten Commandments. He was found 
| guilty, and his sentence was, ‘‘ to stand one hour in the 
stocks, receive thirty lashes on the bare back, and be 
imprisoned one year in the common gaol,” 


The extraordinary libel case of “* Wynne v. the Mar- 
quis of Westmeath,” which commenced in the Irish 
Exchequer nisi prius on Monday week, was brought to 
a conclusion on Tuesday evening, after a seven hours’ 
charge by the Lord Chief Baron. The jury, after half an 
| hour’s deliberation, found a verdict for the plaintiff, to 
whom they awarded £2000 damages and 6d. costs. The 
libel consisted of certain charges which the marquis 
brought against Captain Wynne to the effect that he 
had compelled the relieving officer, in spite of his re- 
monstrance, to place upon the list a woman of bad cha- 
racter, with whom he was living, and that upon the 
officer’s refusing to do so, and informing him that she 
had ground, and was not in need of relief, he persisted in 
bringing the case before the vice-guardians, who or- 
dered her relief; and that this was done upon three 
several occasions 

So brisk at present are that class of our capitalists who 
are engaged in the manufacture of machinery for flax 
spinning that the steam-engines in most of their work- 
shops are running night and day. Stands are not to be 
had, for love or money, either in Scotland or England. 
Several new mills are unable to start, partly from want 
of their machinery and partly for lack of operatives. 
| About 70,000 spindles more than last year will be at 
| work in a couple of months, every hundred of which will 
| employ seven hands. This alone will circulate about 
| £2000 weekly in Belfast. The manufacturers of linens, 
| damasks, and sewed muslin, are busy in their prepara- 
| tions for the Great Exhibition; and so numerous are the 
females employed in the latter class of establishments 
that, when they turn out at meal hours, a stranger might 
really suppose that half-a-dozen great factories had been 
let loose in every street. Other branches of manufacture 
are equally active.— Ulster Gazette. 














One of the most promising of joint-stock eompanies 
| recently started is that of the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Joint-Stock Brewery Company, which, by the association 
of capital, will enable the company to furnish unadul- 
terated beer at prices lower than those of ordinary brew- 
eries. Everything depends upon the management of such 
ascheme. Well mesoged, such a speculation must be 
profitable; everything hangs thereon. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


The conclusion of the letter on “ Sir Edward Sugden and the 
Court of Chancery” will appear next week. 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. | 


Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter ; 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it encreases the difficulty of 


All letters for the Editor to be addressed 9, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, London, 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay, March 1. 





Both Houses of Parliament were occupied last | 
evening in listening to long and very unsatisfactory | 
attempts on the part of various noblemen to answer 
the question, “Why is the country without a 
Government?” 


Lord Joun Russert began by vindicating his 
statement that Lord Stanley had said he was not 
prepared to form a Government. To prove that he 
had simply stated the truth he read the following | 
letter from Prince Albert, which he received on 
Saturday afternoon : — 


‘* Lord Stanley has, after a conference of more than an | 
hour, declined undertaking the formation of a Govern- | 
ment at present, until it should be clear that no other 
Government could be formed. The Queen has sent for 
Lord Aberdeen and Sir J. Graham, and wishes to see you 
imme diately.” 


In further corroboration of his former statement, 
he read the following report, drawn up by Lord 
Stanley, of what took place in the interview which 
that noble lord had with the Queen, and which had 
been forwarded to her Majesty on Saturday even- 
ing:— 

“After stating to your Majesty the position of the | 
three main parties into which the House of Commons is | 
divided, Lord Stanley observed that the policy of the pre- | 
sent Administration had met with the general approval 
and support of the most distinguished men of the party | 
which adhered to the late Sir R. Peel, and that they had 
never yet met with a defeat from Lord Stanley's political 
friends ; that a very important member of that party, | 
Sir J. Graham, had publicly declared his opinion of the | 
necessity of ‘ closing their ranks’ to resist the presumed | 
policy of Lord Stauley’s friends; and, as your Majesty } 
had been pleased to inform that no communication had | 
been made to any one previous to that with which 
your Majesty honoured him, he ventured to suggest that, 
in the first instanee, your Majesty should ascertain 
whether it were not possible to strengthen the present 
Government (Whig) or partially to reconstruct it, by a 
combination with those (the Free Trade Conservatives) 
who, not now holding office, concurred in the opinions 
of those who do, and professed their opinion of the ne- 
cessity of union; that, failing such a combination, a por- 
tion of that third party (Pcelites) might be willing to 
combine with Lord Stanley, whose difticultics in such a 
case would be greatly diminished; that if it should ap- 
pear that both of these arrangements were impracticable, 
and if personal considerations stood in the way of the 
formation of a Government of those whose opinions ap- 
peared to prevail in the House of Commons, Lord 
Stanley, not underrating the extreme difficulties which 
he should have to encounter, would, if honoured with 
your Majesty's confidence, prefer any responsibility, and 
even the chance of failure and loss of reputation, to that 
of leaving your Majesty and the country without a Go- 
vernment—(loud cries of ‘hear, hear’)—and he alded 
that he believed an Administration formed uncer such 
circumstances would be more likely to meet with sup- | 
port, even from moderate opponents of their views than 
one which should be hastily formed, without giving time | 
to show the impracticability of a difierent arrangement.” 

He then stated that the attempt to form a coalition 
with the Earl of Aberdeen and Sir James Graham, 
had failed solely on account of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, to which both of those statesmen were | 
opposed. He had expressed his willingness to agree 
to ‘very considerable alterations and modifications 
of that bill, but would not give it up, and the 








result was that they declined to join with 
him. Lord Stanley had then been sent for, 
as they were aware, and, after trying to form a Go- 


vernment, had resigned the task on the previous | 
evening. That morning (Friday), her Majesty 
had sent for the Duke of Wellington, with the inten- 
tion to ask advice from him, and to pause awhile be- | 
fore she again commences the task of forming an 
Administration.”” He then gave a somewhat irrele- 
vant statement of his views on things in general. 
He had not resigned through fear, he was still as 
much of a free trader as ever he had been, and he 
still held the same views on the Papal aggression, 
but would modify the bill considerably, especially 
that part relating to Ireland. He had purposed 
bringing forward his Parliamentary Reform Bill next 
year, with a view to the general election in 1853, 
He was not prepared to say what kind of a Re- 
form Bill it would be or would have been, but 
he ‘should dread any change in the representation | 
which deprived our House of Commons ot those 
Conservative elements which ought to belong to it.” 
He concluded by quoting a passage from Burke, | 





| 
finding space for them. 
| 
| 


| was not prepared to form a Government—he wished 


| have been owing to “physical depression.” 
| which he was suffering. But he adhered to what he 


«with the country, and with the Sovereign. 


| late negotiations had been honest differences of 


| politicians—who, in such circumstances, find a con- 


| gether. 


virtuous and public-spirited men, and stated that he 
(Lord John) had always done so, and would con- 
tinue to follow the same course. 


Mr. Disragui explained why he interfered on the 

revious Monday evening. He had happened to see 
Saad Stanley immediately before he entered the 
House, and the noble lord had authorized him to 
say, “if by any chance it should happen—what he 
thought was very improbable—that the noble lord 
opposite (Lord John) should state that Lord Stanley 


that such a statement should not pass unanswered.” 
In making the contradiction he did not mean to be dis- 
courteous or peremptory. If he had been so, it must 
from 


had formerly said. The statement of the noble lord 
as to Lord Stanley, however unintentional, was cal- 
culated to convey a false impression :— 

“* It was as much as to say, ‘Here is a political party 
professing certain principles, and declaring that they 
would take office at the first opportunity ; and yet when 
an opportuni'y is presented to them they decline to act 
upon it’—as if we had been trifling with the Parliament, 
(Hear, hear ) 
Now I hope the noble lord clearly understands the rea- 
son why I made the observation I did on Monday last, 
and that he will admit that; under the circumstances, I 
was authorized to make it, although 1 did not do it so 
felicitously as ifI had prepared myself.” 


The Marquis of Lanspownzg, in the House of Lords, 
made a statement substantially the same as that of 
Lord J. Russell, He had waited upon the Queen, by 
her Majesty’s command, and she had told him that, 
‘after making every effort it was in her power to 
employ for the construction of a Government composed 
of those persons best qualified from their position to 
undertakesuch a task, and having failed in those efforts, 
it was her desire to pause before she took further steps, 
and to obtain the advice and the opinion, in this un- 
foreseen contingency, of a noble and illustrious 
duke.”’ The noble marquis went on to say that the 
only differences which had arisen throughout the 


opinion. He deprecated, in strong terms, 


‘A prolonged attempt, under any circumstances, to 
carry on the public business of this country without the 
promise of that amount of support which is indispensable 
to all Governments for the purpose of enabling them to 
maintain the honour of the Crown, and to maintain and 
promote the efficient carrying on of the public service. 
(Hear, hear.) Such a state of things if prolonged, can 
never fail to be detrimental to the honour of the Crown, 
injurious to the best interests of the country, and pro- 
fitable only to those—not the most respectable class of 


sequence which does not naturally belong to them, and 





which they would not otherwise possess. (Hear, hear.)” 


The Earl of Anerpreen said he had endeavoured, | 
in conjunction with Sir James Graham, to assist in 
the reconstruction of Lord John Russell's Govern- 
ment, but had found it impossible to unite with 
him, on account of his invincible repugnance to 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 


Lord Sraniey had spared no pains to form 
a Government, but had failed for two reasons. 
The Peelites, who seemed determined to remain 
‘‘in that unfortunate position for any party of 
statesmen to be in, of being unable to form a 
combination with one or other of two conflicting 
parties, yet of not being able themselves to 
assume office, and, consequently, with all their 
ability, power, and influence, of only rendering the 
formation of a Government, on either side, impos- 
sible’’— would not join him, and the Protectionists 
could not furnish sufficient numbez of men of ability 
to form a Cabinet. After two days of unremitting 
exertion, the deliberate conclusion of him and his 
friends was, 

“That, although I might have been enabled to present 
to her Majesty a list of names of gentlenen who would 
have been fully competent, with the aid of a majority in 
the House of Commons, to carry on creditably and prac- 
tically the business of the country, yet I could not lay 
before her Majesty a list strong enough to face a power- 
ful majority in the other House of Parliament.” 





He gave a pointed contradiction to the statement | 
that he had wished to obtain the Queen’s consent to | 
a dissolution of Parliament, and that she had refused. 
Had he recommended a dissolution she would have 
given her consent, but, for many reasons, he did not 
think a dissolution would have been advisable. He 
then gave an outline of what he would have done, 
had he been able to forma strong Government, He 
would have applied the surplus to the reduction 
of the income tax, to one-half or two-thirds of its 
present amount, and would have imposed a fixed 
duty on corn, which would have yielded a sum large 
enough to enable him to repeal the income tax alto- 
As regards the Papal aggression, he felt as 
strongly on the subject as any man, but was opposed | 
to hasty legislation. ‘Better not legislate at all, 
than legislate ineffectually ”’ :— 
“* While I contend that religious freedom ought to be | 
strictly guaranteed, I say, on the other hand, that Papal | 
aggression ought to be as strenuously rcsisted now as 





| the “ Anti-Papal aggression.” 


but I frankly say that J am not prepared gna 
this subject at the present ple ry: 2 lest gg 


Sir James Granam, who was war 
the House of Commons, stated wh be ctl 
able to form an alliance with Lord John, nat eg 
with him on the subject of free trade, he was 
able to an extension of the suffrage, but he 
be an assenting party to any measure abridging 
rights of the Roman Catholic population, e) 
the very first agitation of the subject h, 
held that opinion. Lest any should sy 
this was an afterthought, he could giye fen 
*most irrefragable evidence in proof of this, th 
November last, when attempts were making wu 
a county meeting to address the Crown, he 
a letter to Mr. Howard, of Graystock, a cousig 
the Duke of Norfolk, stasing why he thought it d 
not expedient to call a meeting. He proceeds 
read the following extracts from the letter :— P 

“ Netherby, Noy, 23, 1a, 

“Tt would give me cordial satisfaction to eos 
with you on any public occasion in this country, 
although I am a sincere Protestant, and TeSent the 
haughty tone assumed by the Pope in his Tanty 





Cardinal Wiseman in his pastoral letter, yet I am 
ing to - in the no- Popery cry, or to ask for the rering 
of penal laws or for any new enactment which 
fetter the Roman Catholics in the full and proper ex, 
cise of their religious discipline within the realm, Whe 
I supported emancipation I knew that the Roman 
lics acknowledged Papal supremacy, and would be 
in all ne ee matters by bulls from Rome, | 
also, that religion is episcopal; and when I 
on their side for perfect equality of civil rights | ny 
aware that the Pope might nominate in England, ay 
Ireland, archbishops and bishops. I did not atte 
much importance to the safeguard proposed by the Duh _ 
of Wellington, who did not himself place much reliang — 
on it, that the Popish hierarchy so nominated sho — 
not assume the title of English or Irish sees occupied : 
by Protestant prelates. I myself was a party to them 
cognition by statute of the dignity of Roman Cathy — 
archbishops and bishops in Ireland; while | adhered — 
however, to the settlement of 1829, that the enactmey _ 
prohibiting the assumption of local episcopal tik 
identical with Protestant sees should be withheld, 1pm — 
— in the House of Commons, on behalf of & — 
obert Peel’s Government, the remission of the pend — 
ties which attached to receiving bulls or other simile — 
instruments from Rome; and out of office I supported — 
Lord J. Russell’s measure, which authorizes the renen 
of diplomatic intercourse with the Roman Pontiff [ 
took these steps deliberately, and I do not regret then 
I believe them to have been necessary for the gud 
government of Ireland, and I cannot rat Ae that it wil 
be possible to have one law for England and anotheri 
Ireland with respect to Roman Catholic discipline mé 
worship. Iam offended, indeed, by the arrogance m — 
folly of the language which the Pope and his Cardin 
have thought fit to employ in announcing an eccle — 
astical arrangement which I believe to be lawful, at 
which I do not consider dangerous, But my displeasur 
will not induce me to treat with disrespect the religiond 
7,000,009 of my countrymen, or to contemplate for om 
moment the revision or the reversal of a policy which,it 
defiance of the no-Popery cry. i have supported througk 
out my public life, which I still believe to be sound, atl 
which is indispensable, unless by a melancholy necessity 
the vast majority of the Irish people are still to be treated 
and considered as our national enemies.” 
He knew that these sentiments were not popuitt, 
If he were desirous of pandering to popular passiow 
he should have carefully abstained from stating thes 
But he was afraid, if they commenced this kindd 
legislation that they would be dragged, step by ste, 
into a system of penal persecution. 


Mr. Hume, Mr. Bernat Osnoxne, and Mr, War | 


LEY complained that none of the explanations thre 
any light upon what was to be the future polity 
of Government. Mr. Spooner, Sir Rovert Ixous, 
and Mr. Newpecare took Sir James Graham tot 
for his lukewarmness about the Papal aggressia 
The House then adjourned till Monday. 

It appears, then, that the whole affair turns upi 
Lord John having 
stirred up the bigotry of the country by his “episto 
lary rashness,” finds himself opposed by all the em 
nent statesmen in the country. He has created 
nuisance which has broken up the Government and 
prevented any other from being formed; and all 
can say in his own defence is that he was compe 
to do so by the aggression of the Pope. On the salt 


| principle, any foreign secretary, by an assumplon 


baseless power, can force our Government to oppress 
any religious class in this country. For example, 
there is at present an insane Calvinist clergyman it 
Switzerland, who believes that his wife is about ® 
bring forth the Messiah. Suppose he were to pf 
out England as a new Presbyterian theocracy, 
John would be bound to adopt repressive met 
against the Scotch who deny the Queens # 
premacy. - 

A meeting was held at eleven o'clock yesterda Me 
Lansdowne-house. Present—Lord J. Russell, the 
quis of Lansdowne, Lord Minto, Sir G. Grey, Lot 
merston, Earl Grey, Sir C. Wood, Sir F, Baring, 
Broughton, Mr. Labonchere, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Marquis of Clanricarde, and Mr. Fox Maule. The mee> 
ing broke up at twelve o'clock, at which hour the 


about the importance of consorting with the mcs: it was resisted in the days of our ancestors (hear hear); | qus of Lansdowne went to Buckingham Palace. 
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THE CRISIS. 

e days England has been under the rule of 

Me eceal Government. Lord John Russell 

suddenly converted his Cabinet into a Provisional 

inistration. ‘There was no obvious necessity | 

for the rash act; no blow had yet been aimed at it | 

wverer than Whig Cabinets have been accus- 

to bear; but the Executive of the country 

broke down through sheer failure of Government. 

Itcould not goon. It was not killed, but died of 





decline. 

And when the duty was thus cast upon the 
Crown of providing a new Administration, Queen 
Victoria experienced the utmost difficulty in finding | 
any man ready to take Lord John’s place. The | 
crisis continued without any obvious reason, and 

day was expected to plunge the country into | 
pov hom hrough the sheer incompetency of any | 

to take a fair hold of “ power.” 

imself to be strong enough. 

The little difficulties, the small motives, which 
actuated our statesmen at the juncture, exhibit 
their pigmy state, and show what sort of degenerate | 
men it is that we have ruling at the top of this | 

nation. The stories current in lobby and 
club may not all be strictly “correct,” but that 





Not a man 


some of them are substantially true, that all picture | 


the real truth, we know. Much mystification was 
ereated by the act of Mr. Disraeli in doing what 
people have popularly called “‘ giving Lord John 
the lie”: Lord John had stated in the House 
of Commons, on Monday, that Lord Stanlev 
had declared himself ‘ not then prepared to form 
an Administration”?; Mr. Disraeli intimated that 
that was not a true statement; and Lord John 
appealed to Lord Stanley It is observed 
that Lord Lansdowne made the same state- 
ment in the House of Lords uncontradicted 
by Lord Stanley; but we observe that Lord 
Lansdowne thanked the other for his “forbearance.” 
What, then, was the suppression of truth in Lord 
John’s statement? It is understood to be that he 
suppressed the terms which supplied Lord Stanley’s 
reason for declining—that the Queen refused to 
grant a dissolution of Parliament because it would 
spoil Prince Albert’s Exposition of Industry! It 
is not probable, indeed, that the Queen would give 
so “unconstitutional” a reason, but much more 
likely that a fear of confusion at that busy and 
season was the real motive. Much has 

been said in club and drawing-room of the discre- 
chronological between the fact and Lord 

obn’s statement that he resigned on Saturday ; 
whereas he is said to have resigned on Friday, in a 
huff, without the knowledge of all his colleagues : 
his friends are not slow to circulate an anec- 
dote confuting his statement: it is related how he 
ro) Lord of the Treasury, going down to 
the ouse on Saturday, and considerately said, 
You need not go down unless you like: I have 
resigned.” Lord Lansdowne supplies the explana- 
tion: the formal resignation was made on Saturday, 
on Friday “ her Majesty was led to believe it 
was probable her Majesty’s servants would resign 
on the day following :” so that Lord John had vir- 
ly resigned on Friday. Besides the ridicule 
thrown upon his colleague’s budget, the close divi- 
Son on Mr. Disraeli’s motion, the total rout on Mr. 
ke King’s, the desertion of Irish allies alienated 

by his Anti-Papal Bill, and the defection of Con- 
‘ervative allies no longer able to keep up the 
ng acquaintance—besides those public 
events which rendered the future formidable to 


% ° . 
John’s view, one slight occurrence is under- | 


hy thy have stung him to his sudden resolve: Mr. 
aden had ventured, in the name of “ the coun- 
0 express satisfaction at the suffrage measure 
“neat rd John had promised if he were in office 
session !” and Mr. King seemed so far im- 
Pressed by the Radical approbation ef Lord John’s 
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pledge that he looked as if he meditated a fulfil- 
ment of it by abstaining to press his motion; buta 
free-trader not less distinguished than Mr, Cubden, 
—asturdy man, whose very prejudices partake of 
the stoutness of the old Puritan Commonwealthman, 
cried, in a loud voice, “ Don’t trust him’’: Lord John 
looked angrily towards the speaker. As the divi- 
sion approached, Sir James Graham—object of so 
many speculations—deliberately took his hat and 
walked out. 

That Lord John might have obviated the fatal 
embarrassment which brought on his downfal, is 


| tolerably certain, if he had only possessed the 


strength of will so erroneously ascribed to occa- 
sional fits of vehemence. That Mr. Herries had 
come to a conclusion in favour of remitting the 
Income-tax was known, known that the Stanley 
arty had deliberately accepted Mr. Herries’s view. 
t also became known that Sir James Graham had 
been attending to matters of finance, and by an in- 
dependent process of calculation had come to the 
same conclusion with Mr, Herries. Lord John 
heard of this instinctive coincidence of opinion ; 
“Let us take that,” he said; but Sir Charles 
Wood, wiser in his generation, refused—and pro- 
duced the Wood budget! Lord John is not 
answerable fur that invention, but he is responsible 
for poaiing it; and the more he disapproved of 
it, the more does his permission stamp him with 
incompetency to command. 

Such have been the little motives and small diffi- 
culties besetting that class which to itself 
the privilege of supplying our rulers. The old 
Ministry broke down like an old cart on the 
smoothest of roads, foundered like an old ship in 
a calm; and when Queen Victoria wanted a new 
Ministry, not a man felt strong enough to under- 
take the office of forming it. For some hours, it 
was supposed that Lord John would get rid of Sir 
Charles and his budget, and patch up his erazy 
Administration with a Graham alliance; but what 
could he have done with his poor Anti-Papal Bill; 
or how could Sir James have consented to govern 
Ireland in conjunction with “ Lord Susman taba,” 
how consent to be party to such a suffrage bill as 
could pass through Lord John’s little hand? Lord 
Stanley was “sent for,” but he hesitated: how was 
he to avoid an attempt at renewing “ Protection,” how 

| to succeed in any such wild revulsion? The Queen 
| sent for Lord Aberdeen: how could he follow suit 
|on the Continent after Lord Paimerston ; why 
| should Europe be handed over to him, when the 
| Liberal Viscount had helped to get it into the 
| Absolutist entanglement which is preparing another 
| inevitable revolution? One journal modestly hinted 
| that Lord John might have found strength in a 
| recruitment from ‘the more advanced section ” 
| of the free-trade party, and people were thinking 
| that the hundred headed by Cobden and Hume 
| might have crept into a share of office: but what 
public strength has that party? Its strongest 
|men, just now, are gagged by its more timid 
| “ average.” 
| In fact, there is no party that is strong in the 
| confidence of the People, not one. ‘The Financial 
| Reformers might have obtained a good position out 
|of doors, in their “ Parliamentary” avatar; but 
‘they too are the victims of “averages,” and the 
| manifesto which they have just put forth is so 
clipped and softened that it cannot possibly attract 
|a single acclaim of popular feeling. Lord John 
| himself might have issued it. 
| Not one party leader possesses the strength de- 
| rived from the confidence of the People, because 
not one has thrown himself upon the People. Not 
one has devoted himself to material reforms which 
would, directly and manifestly, conduce to the 
| comfort of the great bedy of the People. Not one 
| that has not studiously held hack from complying 
| with the long and clearly expressed wishes of the 
| People. Not one that could go forth saying, “I 
_will be your leader,” and be carried inte office on 
| the shoulders of the People. Public men are now 
| feeling the inconvenience of forgetting or studiously 
| omitting the People from their plans: we have had 
| a political erisis, the part of the People omitted by 
| special desire, and not a party has found itself able 
| to command: it has been a miserable contlict of 
| tea pete. Such is the degenerate state of Eng- 
land in her public men, 
The Future ?—It is dark to all the political parties 
| whose Leaders expect to be “ sent for.” The same 
| difficulties whieh have hindred the construction of 
|a Cabinet paralyse the future action of jes. 
Any Ministry with Lord John Russell at its head 
can hardly fling over his Anti-Papal Bill, and must, 
[We have 


| 


therefore, face civil war with Ireland. 





enemies on the Continent.] The Protectionists 
must try Protection—with a new Free-trade com- 
motion. The Peel lieutenants have done nothing to 
acquire @ position or following —they can only enter 
office on speculation: and would Mr. Gladstone 
consent to satisfy the Protestant furor which Lord 
John has raised? The Radicals, call them by what 
name you will, are known to the People as those 
who studiously keep short of truly popular mea- 
sures, 

Now is the time for some stronger men to come 
forward, if such men there are. Any one with will 
strong enough and heart bold enough to make the 
appeal, ingenuously and clearly, could have the sup- 
port of the largest of all parties—the People. Such a 
man would save the country from the confusion 
which weaker men can provoke but cannot avert. 





RIGHT OF ASYLUM IN SWITZERLAND, 


Reaction is making the tour of Europe. All 
bends or breaks before it. It has now taken the 
last bulwark by storm. The turn has come for 
Switzerland, 

Little or nothing is known of the designs of the 
German powers, great or small, against the Swiss 
Confede: There were hundreds of thousands 
thering on the frontiers of Baden and Bavaria, 
e bullying, at any rate, has been prodigious. 
Switzerland, we grieve to say, knows neither how 
to resist with spirit, nor how to yield with dignity, 

With the internal affairs of the country, with the 
various experimentsthat are being applied, both tothe 
Central Government and to the constitutions of the 
several Cantons, Nicholas of Russia himself would 
not venture to interfere. Swiss democracy is even 
more venerable - age than erg autocracy. It 
is woven into the great web of European policy. 
It lives by sheer force of Conservatism. 

Nor is the question of Neufchatel of 
moment. Prussia has enough to do to keep the 
breath in her own body. She has gambled away 
her great destiny: made her own name and that of 
Germany a bye-word among nations. Were she 
ever so strongly backed by insidious Austria, were 
she ever so tempted by the faction of purse-proud 
watch and trinket-makers in the old Principality 
itself, she could not seriously dream of a revindica- 
tion of her unmeaning titles over that petty terri- 
tory. It would be here the case to repeat the 
words of Louis XIV., when the Genoese came to 
negotiate for the cession of their country to the 
French crown, “ Vous vous donnez a moi, et moi 
je vous donne au diable.” 

No, no; the real point at issue is simply this. 
Is Switzerland to continue in the enjoyment of un- 
limited right of asylum? Are the ‘ mischief- 
makers” of all nations to establish their head- 
quarters amongst the mountain fastnesses of the 
central European chain, hence to organize expedi- 
tions and perpetuate civil wars? Austria and Ger- 
many, occasionally also France and Sardinia, con- 
tend that it should not be suffered. The Swiss 
Diet itself shifts and shuffles, stands up for her 
rights to day, and gives in on the morrow. 

The question, be it observed, is neither new nor 
accidental. Remonstrances, threats, actual vio- 
lence, have equally been resorted to against Switzer- 
land in the palmy days of Guizot and Metternich. 
The Diet had to parry the thrusts of Conservative 
diplomacy as it best could, by shifts and dodges, 
by anything but a manly and straightforward 
course. The refugee that was nominally banished 
from Geneva was allowed to play hide and seek at 
Lausanne. The printing-press that was broken up 
at Lugano came out with redoubled activity at 
Capolago. Between the time-serving Diet and its 
blustering neighbours there was a kind of drawn 
game, certainly neither fair nor dignified. 

Nor is Switzerland, seemingly, now in a condi- 
tion to look her difficulties full in the face. She 
seeks to evade, not to define and determine, the 
law of nations. She knows not how to choose 
between her interest and her honour. She forgets 
that refugees are her guests, not her prisoners; 
that she has no right to confine them to a peculiar 
district, to prevent them from choosing their own 
residence, pursuing their own eourse, fo ing 
their own objects, subject to no restraint, save only 
the laws of the country. Switzerland should not 
legislate for the benefit of Bavaria or Austria. So 
far as individual liberty and freedom of the press 
are concerned the stranger within her doors must 
be put on a par with her own citizens. 

It is not just that it should be otherwise—it is 
not expedient—it is not practicable. Does it not 
exceed all limits of absurdity to hear France, 
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The heaver. 
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Austria, and all Europe dunning the Swiss Diet| 


about the safe refuge Mazzini is allowed to find at 
Geneva, when the same agitator has it in his power 
to travel unmolested from Rome to Geneva, and 
hence again to London, again and again, we say, 
eluding all pursuits, baffling the thousand tram- 
mels of passport and police regulations? There 
was a hunt aher him in 1833, which lasted more 
than three years. Proscribed from canton to can- 
ton, sure of the oe of all honest men, he 
tarried in the country so long as it answered his 
purpose; quitted it; returned to it whenever his 
business required. He has lately been subjected 
to the same senseless persecution ; he has baffled 
it, given in to it, with his wonted dexterity. He is 
in London at the present day, or rather, we should 
say, he was, for ere the ink on this paper be dry 
he may, for aught we know to the contrary, be 
peacefully sailing on the placid waters of the 
Leman again. 

But, supposing even Switzerland to have it in her 

wer to exercise over the refugee a control which 

rance and Germany evidently have not, we ask, is 
it fair to demand of her this hateful surveillance 
over the unfortunate which the great wreck of de- 
crepit states daily throws on her hospitality? Are 
the neighbouring Governments, are the complain- 
ants themselves, Austria and Germany especially, 
at all scrupulous in the fulfilment of their 
own part of this iuternational compact? Are 
royal refugees and plotting aristocratic vagabonds 
turned out of Vienna or Venice; or are they 
even prevented from holding levées at Wiesbaden ? 
The law of nations, strictly interpreted, binds Swit- 
zerland to oppose an armament against friendly 
powers. Even this is not found practicable at all 
times, as the Strasburgh and Boulogne hero, now 
so squeamish on such matters, should best know. 
For one harumscarum expedition that ever set out 
from Geneva in 1834, how many adventurous mad- 
caps have given the hundred-eyed coalition of the 
great despotic powers the slip? 

We understand such matters clearly enough here 
in England; and with the exception of the very 
shabby trick once played at the General Post-office, 
there is no instance of our Government going out 
of its way to interfere with political exiles of any 
country or party. Even the unpopular Alien Bill 
is seldom resorted to, except in self defence. As 
for foreigners dealing with our printing-offices, our 
steam-navigation companies, or our gun-manufac- 
tories, what is that to us? ‘The shops are open for 
all customers. We are bound to discountenance 
armaments; but as to arms—why we are only 
thankful to any enterprising gentleman likely to 
increase the demand. 

There is no reason in the world why this should 
not equally be the case with Switzerland. Her 
neighbours put forth demands for which they offer 
no reciprocity. Nay, after the base intrigues and 
downright treachery by which Catholic Europe con- 
spired against the peace of that country during the 
disgraceful affairs of the Sunderbund, nothing can 
well equal the insolence with which Switzerland is 
expected to perform the duties of the lower police, 
to secure sound slumbers to the very Governments 
who never scrupled, never would scruple, to invade, 
lay waste, dismember, and parcel the Confederacy 
—if they only dared. 

Yet Switzerland, we are grieved to see, bows 
down and complies. Nay, she meets despotic 
arrogance with duplicity and evasion. She dares 
not hold up right against might. She screens her 
exile guests by denying their existence ; by march- 
ing them up and down the country, hushing them 
up, like an old hen hiding her chickens when the 
hawk hovers about in the air. 

The spirit of old Switzerland is broken. Her 
rich possessions on the plain, her flourishing 
manufactories, her princely caravanserais make her 
also a utilitarian. She would show pluck enough 
if hard driven on some matter of local interest ; 
but as to a proud vindication of inalienable but un- 
profitable rights—as to a chivalrous protection of 
the weak against the oppressor—bah! The winter 
is soon over. ‘The flock of English wild geese is 
about to wing its flight towards its favourite haunts 
at Vevey or Interlaken. The downy birds must 
not be scared away by the din of political agitation, 
by the prospect of brawls, ‘ alarums, excursions.” 
Those poor devils of refugees were never known to 
stop at the “Three Crowns” or “ ‘Three Kings.” 
Nay, they would fain find fault with the most loyal 
titles on our tavern sign posts. ‘“ Away with them, 
and let us have a full season; let us keep a quiet 
household, so that our rocks and glaciers, our 
kulms, and our horns be turned into bread !” 


* 








House of Commons who are willing to the 
People political rights but who would withhold the 
freedom of the press. The twenty-seven £3 
mentary Reformers who opposed, and the 
eight who neglected to support the motion of 
16th of April, for the repeal of the Taxes 
Knowledge, are open to just suspicion, if uot of 
insincerity, at least of incompetency to their owy 
professions. Last year they had the e¢ 
that Lord John threatened to resign if they put him 
in a minority; but as they have now dared to 
him in a minority on their own question, they mj 
—in the improbable event of their still finding hj 


INCORPORATION OF MARYLEBONE, 
THE movement commenced in the Parish of St. 
Pancras to obtain a charter of incorporation for the 
borough of rf me ought to succeed. The 
object is sure to be obtained sooner or later, since | 
the arguments in its favour are of a substantial and 
enduring kind; the main argument against it be- 
longs to what we cannot help regarding as a crot- 
chet of the day. 

It is on every ground a mistake to suppose that 
mere outlay of public money is a valid objection to 
any public institution, unless it be urged on the 
ground of absolute poverty in the nation. A nation 
so poor as the Swiss may be compelled to forego onthe Treasury bench—not scruple to add one 
many useful appliances, simply because there is not his expected “defeats from time to time,” whey 
cash to provide them. In England there cannot Mr. Milner Gibson shall again submit his Motion to 
be the same reason. That there are poor amongst | the House. About Lord Stanley, of co 
us in great numbers is miserably true, and the fact | any other “Tory” Premier, they could have gy 
ought to modify the incidence of taxation, for state scruple. We must get the repeal of the knowledge 
or local purposes; but the country at large can | taxes out of the next Ministry. 
always afford to pay for that which is worth pur-| Even if any Member should be nervous abog 
chase. Local government is admitted to be one of the amount of loss to the revenue from the remiq 
our most valuable institutions, and it is not at all pro- | sion of the paper duty, there is no such excuse ay 
bable that the cost of its extension with the growth | regards the stamp. ‘The net amount of 
of our population, can be so great as to counter- | obtained from this source cannot exceed £150,009; 
balance the advantages. London has topogra- | and that sum might evidently be retained by q 
phically outgrown the boundaries of its ancient judicious system of cheap postage on all publi. 
Corporations, and the onus probandi lies on those | cations. ; 
who would deny the expediency and justice of| We, therefere, cordially concur in the demand 
placing the important district of Marylebone, already | made by the Newspaper Stamp Abolition Committee, 
a parliamentary borough, on a level with London | that the supporters of Mr. Hume’s motion should, 
or Westminster as respects the advantages of local | in a body, demand the abolition of the newspaper 
government. Economically, we believe that local | stamp; an imposition so indefensible in principle, 
government will be found to “ pay.” and so impracticable in its application, that to en 

Indeed, we should carry this idea further than | force it is to enforce a censorship of the pres, 
most public economists would be willing to allow. | to declare openly that Government not only is but 
We are convinced that it is a great mistake, in | ought to be carried on without even the cognizance 
matters both of state and local government, when | of the governed. At the next general election we 
Reformers make so dead a set as they do at mere | hope every Liberal Member will be obliged to clear 
retrenchment. ‘he amount saved by that kind of | himself from all suspicion of participation in this 
process is usually insignificant; it very ‘seldom | doctrine. 
tells with much force upon the outlay of the in- 
dividual contributor. The two great objects to 
secure are these—a just incidence of the burden, ; 
and a fair return for the money expended in work | cupies the unenvied post of Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
done. Those objects secured, we are satisfied that The question is more easily asked than answered. The 
atrue public economy not only permits but re- | “ Men of Marylebone ” have cut a notch in the stemof 
quires a spirit of handsomeness in the outlay of | the window tax; Sir Charles W ood has cut another; 9 
money. Independently of the pure question of | that go it must. The substituted house tax is em 
profit, a spirit of handsomeness is conducive to a | demned by all London. The farmers at W a'tham, with 
spirit of zeal and energy in the servant. ‘The love | clerical sanction, threaten not to pay the income tam, 
of power, of distinction, of a wide field for activity | ca i under compulsion—a “ passive resistance ;” and 
—every form of what is called public spirit—wiil | boas Herri¢ © has set his mark upon it. ** Hopes hare 
give a preference to public employment over pri | 2°? Tised,” and the next Chancellor of the Exchequer 
vate employment, even in spite of mere money | will hesitate to disappoint them. Many other taxes 
interest, We saw lately that Mr. George Nichols | !@™0Ur for repeal, and the next Ministry can hardly 
preferred to take £1500 as a poor-law commissioner | afford to be unpopular with any interest. On the other 
to £2000 as a director of the Bank of England; hand, Lord Jon's Durham letter has occasioned am 
and Lord Ebrington threw up his post as secretary | official demand for more troops in Irciand ; more money 
to that commission in disgust less at the diminu- |“!!! be wanted to pay for those troops. Taxes to be 
tion of his income than at the depreciation of his struck off, expenses to be stuck on; what toill the neat 
value and rank. A spirit of meanness or mere | Chancellor of the Exchequer do? One thing most cet 
trading is not wholesome for any community, and | tly will he do—execrate bis predecessor. 
the administrators of a corporation may usefully | Se 
set. the example of a better spirit. Even the de- | 
corative expenditure of a public body is not with- 
out its beneficial influences, provided it be not 
more untasteful than ample. 

But one of the most manifest advantages of local 
government is the opportunity which it affords for 
the political training and activity of every man. It 
is local government alone which supplies the occa- 
sion for constant attention to subjects of polity ; 
it imparts habits of public action, stimulates pubiic 
spirit, and supplies a training school for self- 
government even in its highest departments. 


THE NEXT BUDGET. 
Wuar will be proposed by the gentleman who next oe 





RIGHTS OF CATHOLICISM, 
Tue Roman Catholics of Manchester have set an exam 
ple to their co-religionists of insisting on their rights 
they insist on equality with other sects, they deprecate 
the notion of temporal encroachment, and they rebuke 
the unchristian bitterness of enmity which the organisa- 
tion of their hierarchy has provoked ‘hose who have 
been led away by prejudice rather that by genuine Pro 
testantism, might usefully keep three points in view. 
The Roman faith is but one form of the eternal Ca 
| tholic religion, which ought to make fellow creatures 
feel that whatever the errors of their brethren, they are 
| all the children of one God, whom they all believe in, and 
THE SUFFRAGE AND THE NEWSPAPER | *!! desire to obey. = 
STAMP. | It is impracticable to counteract a moral or spiritual in- 
I ti f ref h th | fluence, however dreaded, by secular coercion: you ca 
2 eee SS ee ee eee ees | only counteract bad moral influences by better influences, 
by its nature and consequences, the free knowledge | 1. caueation 
ical beeiien red ae Pvong se Bane | The true mode of disarming a priesthood of undue 
é g ’ e to. | * ‘ s 
thinr have usthing to 6 ith Gia tae ree prow authority is to debar it from temporal power. 
them; when they ask for the franchise, they are | sihdeiiniin ‘one ‘aiiiinaiien 
told they are too ignorant to have a share in|... niiiaen of Pailt ke clase Gall 
the making of the laws. ‘True, the very parties who | \"0°X0 3 isso eee oO Faeet See ~~ 
give these answers bestow the franchise exclusively | he ne*! few weeks, what is the worst difficulty — 

: : ° Y | Reform party would have to struggle against? Is it not 
on the most ignorant of the working classes, and | 4... w : 3 ired 
. es : | the want of proper candidates? Of wealthy, reti 
violently declaim in favour of the rights of the most il a di ted squint 

corrupt of that body; but there is a natural con- | M*0wfacturers or millowners, and discontentec ea 

“te y3 : or ambitious younger brothers, there is no lack atany 
nection between knowledge and power which cannot | time. But there is always a scarcity of honest, intelli- 
~ a eer W ory 4 "> = of mischief | gent, and earnest men, able and willing to give up the 
still de Phe peg E eon — yw om aed whole of their time to the task of legislation. If we ask 
their te at once strengthened on d enlightened the cause of this we find that it is another branch of that 











3 | great Money Question, upon which everything seems 
hence we cannot understand those Members of the | turn in England. At present, professional men, and 
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es . 
king are equally unable. If Members of Parlia- 
tener’ ae ought to be, there would be no 
pa in finding men who would really represent the 
The expense to the public would be a mere 
‘ in the ocean compared with the annual 
ipcome clergy. Hardly a word is said about giving 
See eal ~ hea £10,000 or £12,000 a-year, and 
- we cannot afford to pay our legislators at the rate of 


afew hundreds a-year. 





NEW BLOOD FOR THE MINISTRY. 
AcoGENT question is put by an esteemed correspondent, 


whose long experience is informed by a large and manly | 


_ it not a grievous thing that no suggestion is 
thrown out of introducing into the Government the prac- 
ticaland staple mind of the country from the democracy ; 
that the commerce and the interests of this great country 
should be transferred to an aristocracy uneducated for 

, who are essentially behind the age; who 
know nothing of Government but as it has come down 
in practice from their class,—that class knowing nothing 
gsaciass, but the system of patronage—place—waste ? 
Surely we ought now to insist upon the necessity of com- 
mercial men, and of men having the confidence of the 

being admitted into the Government. 

“The difficulty the aristocracy find in forming a Mi- 
nistry shows that the knowledge and exigencies of the 
People are growing beyond the capacities of the aristo- 

asa class. 

“We want practical men who know something of the 
business of life; they would give us men who have been 
mostly born to fortunes, educated in creeds and the dead 
languages by the priests of a sect; men who have been 
educated in the past, whose teachers believed that the 
qreeds of dead men were still to rule the quick as though 
society were still in long clothes, and that the silk apron 
andsilver spoon-school is always to purse it and keep it 
in mental babyhood ?” 


THE LIBEL LAW AGAIN, 

Ayoruer case is reported in our paper to-day, in which 
the iniquitous operation of the libel law is signally ex- 
hibited, The alleged libel consisted of a report of certain 
proceedings which had taken place in the Thames Police- 
court, and which were said to be garbled. The reporter 
by whom it had been written was produced for the 
defence, and proved the general accuracy of the account; 
even the warrant officer of the police court, who was 
produced on the part of the plaintiff, deposed that “ the 
report was fair and accurate, and that the terms in which 
the statements of the witnesses were reported were very 
moderate.” And yet, notwithstanding all this, the jury 
thought proper to return a verdict of one farthing 
damages, the effect of which is to make each party pay 
their own costs, 

By the same rule, every publisher of a newspaper in 
the kingdom might be found guilty of libel any day in 
the year. How long is this state of things to last? 





WHY DON'T THEY BUILD MORE CHURCHES ? 
Ata dinner given by Charies James, of Loudon, to some 
of his clergy, the conversation turned upon the new Army 
and Navy Ciub, the ground for which cost the sum of 
thirty thousand pounds. A heavy sigh escaped from the 
over-burdened bosom of the prelate (he had dined) as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ that money would have built two churches!" 
Itis a fearful thought. Thirty thousand good honest 
nds which might have been so much better employed ! 
atlyle has told us how churches multiply as religion 
decays; but considering that the bishop cannot keep his 
existing churches in order, what rage for ecclesiastical 
architecture is it which makes him sigh because more are 
not built? And, if the demand is for churches not reli- 
gion, why does he not justify his taste by building them 
onhis own ample grounds at Fulham? ‘There is room 
for a dozen churches there, all in a bunch! 


THB CAUCASIAN MYSTERY. 
Tus significant announcement appears in the formal 
accounts of the Ministerial Crisis on Thursday :— 
“It is said that Mr. Disraeli has been so closely engaged 
the past three days, at his mansion in Park-lane, that no 
Person than Lord Stanley has been admitted to an inter. 
view with the honourable member.” 
“Significant” we call the announcement, because it 
evidently signifies something, though what we cannot 
vine, It seems too profound for penetration, What 
was the Author of the Wondrous Tale of Alroy doing in 
that strict seclusion ? Composing a programme for Lord 
ley’s refusal? Writing a Royal Speech for the 
elector’ ofthe next Parliament? An address to his own 
e A manifesto to foreign Courts? A history of 
the present crisis? A proof of Lord John’s having said 
that which, on reflection, he would acknowledge not to 
: on what really occurred.” Or a new novel in 
the intervals of crisis ? ie tantalizes conjecture to know 
the great statesman-romancist is at work, and not 
ow at what, 
e have it! It was a plan for creating a new-old 
1 lo-Venetian Office, especially for himself—to disarm 
) paren successively urged against his taking any of 
existing offices: we are to have a State Gonfaloniere, 
Plan d-bearer, in Venice yclept Pianta-leone, or 
te t-lion. The chief Protectionist commoner is goin 
A the British Lion, Venetianized, and endowe 
Bagh high Caucasian nose. From Pianta-leone we 
h derive Pantaloon; but Mr. Disraeli will prefer 
degenerate title of Gonfalonier, 








Literature. 


Critics are not the legisiators, but the 
ofliterature. They do not make laws— 
try to enforce them —Edinburgh Review. 
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Ir ever there was a peaceful, honourable career, 
modest amidst its laurels, and dignified in its seclu- 
sion, surely the career of JoANNA BAILLIE, now 
closed in its eighty-ninth year, deserves that praise. 
From her seclusion she sent forth anonymously, 
while yet a girl, works in the highest class of com- 


| position, which took at once a lofty place among 





the works of her contemporaries—those contempo- 
raries having names that “ bear an emphasis”—and, 
although she gained a poet’s name, a renown “ not 
loud, but deep,” not the blatant, placarded, noisy 
renown, which is noisy from its very emptiness— 
but genuine, quiet, enduring admiration felt by 
competent admirers ;—although her name came to 
be associated with those of our literary giants, 
Joanna Bal uik preserved the same unobtrusive 
dignity, and to the last kept aloof from lionizing 
circles and literary cliques. ‘That quiet Scotch 
girl, reared in a Manse near Glasgow, was not to 
have her head turned by the incense of a world she 
divined rather than saw. And yet—strange con- 
tradiction !—this sequestered mind did not choose 
for the sphere of its creations pastoral scenes of 
idyllic quiet, but plunged into the great tumultuous 
world of Passion as agitated in the intenser forms 
of tragedy! She who knew nothing of the world, 
except what was mirrored in her own feelings, 
boldly chose the subjects which, for adequate treat- 
ment, demand intense and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the varying forms of life—and chose, 
moreover, that peculiar Art—the dramatic—which 
being in its nature an applied form of poetry 
demands a thorough knowledge of the stage, its 
conditions, its perils, its artifices, and its effects. 
Genius is great and will prevail. It is the peculiar 





privilege of genius to anticipate the tardy conclusions 
of experience, and to see as in a flash what others 
learn in years of observation; therefore, could 
Joanna BalLLiE write plays which are remarkable 
as poems, and exhibit a real tragic power. But no 
Genius can dispense with experience in the applied 
forms of Art. 


| 


Of continental gossip we have only this: On 
the 27th January, 1686, the Canton of Fribourg 
despatched Colonel Gapy and the Burgomaster 
Reyrt to Paris. Their mission was to obtain a 
repayment of the sums of money lent by the Can- 
ton to Francis I. and Cuarves IX. At Paris 
they were kept dancing attendance, put off with 
every possible and impossible excuse, till January, 
1688. During the whole two years Reyrr had the 
laudable patience daily to enter in his journal an 
account of every stage of the negotiation, as well 
as the things which struck him in that strange city 
of Paris. The MSS, entitled Diarium der Paris- 
ischen Verrichtung has just been discovered, and all 
lovers of history will welcome its publication. 





The “ scandals of literature” need a DisRAELI. 
Among the most unjustifiable are those wherein 
a writer’s works are wrenched from their true 
sphere into the service of personal or political 
malignity, and are made the missiles by which his 
reputation is assailed. ‘To judge of a man by his 
works is scarcely just, ‘he more so when the judg- 
ment is formed upon your interpretation of his 
works. You do not measure a parson by his ser- 
mons ! 

The Morning Chronicle of Thursday calls for 
these remarks by its wanton and disgraceful 
attack on Lord Joun Russe. in the shape of a 
review of the novel he wrote when a young man. 
Our readers know the little sympathy we feel for 
Lord Joun as a statesman; but with all our an- 
tagonism, we have not yet descended to such 
polemics as those of the Chronicle, and at such a 
time! The article is extremely clever, and in- 
sinuates poison into the wounds it makes while 
smiling— 

“ C’est médire avec art: 
C’est avec respect enfoncer le poignard.” 

But when we inform you that the drift of thé 
article is to exhibit Lord Joun as the writer of 
licentious fiction, “anticipating Madame Dupg- 
vant and Evcene Sue” (a writer who piques 
himself on knowledge should not repeat this vulgar 
error of calling Madame Sanp Madame Dupr- 
VANT) whom it is insinuated he influenced as 
“*HumE influenced VoLTarre!”’; also as antici- 


Astronomy is not navigation. | pating Puseyism, and cultivating generally a low 


HerscHeLy must give place to a Gravesend pilot | tone of morals; when we inform you that this is 


in getting a ship out of the channel. 


Joanna | the kick given to the dead minister by the living— 


BaILLiz could not, therefore, write successful | journalist, you will appreciate the honourable war- 
dramas ; although her poetic reputation caused se- | fare to which politicians will descend! ‘The article 
veral experiments to be tried with her plays, and | is one to make a “ sensation ;” but it is a blot on 


Joun KemBie with Mrs. Sippons gave De 
Montfort the aid of their talents. 

She has now passed away. Honourable and 
honoured has been her career, its placid uniformity 
untroubled by the distractions of feverish popu- 
larity, untroubled by the jars and discords of 
literary life, mixed up in no cliques, living like an 
English gentlewoman, and dying as she lived. 
One cannot deplore her loss as an event. She has 
lived her time. But if the news of her death falls 
not like a calamity, it will yet bring a shade of 
sadness over many minds, recalling their first ac- 
quaintance with De Montfort and Henriquez. 


We have little else to record. Those who re- 
member the extraordinary freshness of pictorial 
beauty, and the fine remark which illustrated the 
strange papers in Fraser’s Magazine, under the 
quaint title of Yeast, will be glad to learn that they 
are being reprinted, and on the eve of publication 
in a more convenient form. As the authorship 
is not avowed—(it is no secret in literary circles) 
—we must withhold the name; but we have little 
doubt that the public will soon detect the signa- 
ture in every page. Another book is eagerly 
expected, Rorsuck’s History of the Whigs, of 
which we hear enough to excite great curiosity. 
Madame Puvszky has finished the last sheets of 
her new Hungarian Legends, which we announced 
some time ago as in preparation; and Professor 
GALLENGa (better known as MaRIoTTI!) is speedily 
to give us—for the first time—a full and true his- 
tory of Italy in 1848. 


the chivalrous escutcheon of a paper generally con- 
ducted on such high principles as the Chronicle, 





LETTERS ON MAN’S NATURE AND DEVE- 
LOPMENT. 
Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Derelopment. By 
H. G. Atkinson, F.G.8., and Harriet Martineau. 

John Chapman, 
“ AmonG the few things of which we can pronounce 
ourselves certain,” says Miss Martineau, “ is the 
obligation of inquirers after truth to communicate 
what they obtain: and there is nothing in the sur- 
prise, reluctance, levity, or disapprobation of any 
person, or any number of persons, which can affect 
that certainty. It may be, or it may not be, that 
there are some who already hold our views, and 
many who are prepared for them and needing them. 
It is no part of our business to calculate or con- 
jecture the reception that our correspondence is 
likely to meet with.” Brave and noble Janguage, 
to which we respond with our whole heart, though 
we are among those who must unequivocally dissent 
from the opinions it ushers in. 

Space renders it impracticable to discuss the 
numerous and interesting questions opened by this 
volume; we shall, therefore, restrict ourselves to 
the brief consideration of two only, viz., the exist- 
ence of a Deity and the Immortality of the Soul 
(both of which are emphatically denied in these 
Letters), reserving for a subsequent paper more 
special account of the contents of the work. 

There is a formula we have frequently used in 
this Journal which now more than ever seems to de- 
mand iteration, and it is this: The soul is larger than 
Logic. There are more avenues to the soul than 
those of syllogism. There are many things which 





we can truly be said to know, which, nevertheless, 
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Che Aearver. 








we can neither define 
speak, a logic of emotions and i 

as well as a logic of ideas; and most of those who 
have meditated profoundly on the great specula- 
tions which have immemonrially solicited the atten- 
tion of mankind, have been led, some by one route 
others by another, to the conclusion that in the 
soul of man there resides a faculty which may be 
called altogether transcendant, the province of this 
faculty being precisely those ideas which the 
Understanding or common Logic of man has failed 
to grasp, Kant is the last great systematic ye 
chologist who sets this notion clearly forth. We 
are not Kantists, but detect in his system the 
in‘listinct expression of that consciousness of a 
transcendant faculty we feel within ourselves, and 
which we see so powerfully operating on man. 

We may therefore admit without scruple, that 
the existence of a God is not to be proved; if by 
proof be meant a Q. e. d. of logic. man who 
renounces Faith for Logic must, we think, be beaten 
in _ argument, if logic is to be the measure of 
truth, 

We cannot know God. In every sense he is in- 
scrutable. In every sense the infinite must be in- 
comprehensible to the finite. We reflect with prideon 
our magnificent telescopes which enable us to sweep 
the heavens, and discern millions of worlds in all 
the choral grandeur of “ music of the spheres ” 
but even in the exaltation of our pride we are forced 
to own that we are now, as on the first day, and 
shall be for evermore, ignorant of the real nature 
of the simplest pebble or blade of grass; and that 
to hope to penetrate the inscrutable is a wild and 
baseless delusion. We cannot know God. We 
cannot prove his existence. The question is a 
transcendant one. 

If any reader unversed in philosophical specula- 
tion should be startled by this admission, and 
imagine it must lead us to atheism, we will reassure 
him ina moment. The existence of God is not 
demonstrable. But neither is the existence of an 
external world! Nothing is more certain to those 
who have fully investigated the subject, than that 
the arguments with which Berkeley and Fichte 
“deny the reality of matter, reduce the question to 
this narrow ground: There is no proof of its exis- 
tence, but you must choose between the hypothesis 
of matter, and the hypothesis of a direct action of 
the Deity upon our minds, 

In truth, the existence of an external world is also 
one of the transcendant questions; but because 
logic fails you, are you to be sceptical? Not so. 
Nor are you to deny a Deity because you cannot 
prove your hypothesis. The arguments are very 
similar. It is said: “If I cannot know what the 
Deity is, how am I to beheve in him?” ‘To which 
the answer is, “I cannot know what the universe 
is, I cannot form the faintest possible conception of 
what it is apart from my present conceptions, which 
are impregnated with my own sensations; but, 
nevertheless, I believe that the universe exists, 
though I believe it to be wholly unlike my concep- 
tion of it. So with God: I do not know, I believe.” 

Have we any philosophic justification for a belief 
transcending logic ? at there is danger in dis- 
regarding logic every one must perceive, and onl 
on very satisfactory grounds should it be permitted. 
But we think an irresistible case can be made out 
for such a process in the present question. We will 
not employ the “ argument from design.” Design 
isa human notion. ‘“ Man designs, Nature is,” as 
Mr. Atkinson aphoristically phrases it. Nor will 
we take advantage of the deification of Law which 
Miss Martineau and her friend substitute for God, 
though surely she must admit that we can know 
as little of Law as of God, that Law is but the name 
we give to the Mystery of which only appearances 
are vouchsafed to us? We will take our stand on 
broad philosophic ground, and say that while science 
teaches us that we are profoundly ignorant of causes 
and realities (and must ever rem«in so while on 
earth) it becomes us not to dogmatize upon what 
we cannot know; and that if there are other 
avenues to the soul than those of direct demonstra- 
tion (as we affirm) surely it is wise to give some 
heed to them, and to be modest upon our igno- 
rance? In plain language: as it is confessed we 
cannot have direct immediate knowledge of God, so 
neither can we know that he is not. To assert 
there is no God is an unwarrantable dogmatism. 
So that on the ground of strict Logic, if you cannot 
prove the existence of God you are equally incom- 
petent to prove his non-existence. 

Quitting Logic, let us now ask if there is any 
evidence for the belief; any reason for making this 
a question of transcendental logic? Yes; just the 


sort of evidence there is for believing in an external 
world—the irresistible evidenee of our instincts! 
Instinct may seem a fragile for philosophy, 
because in our arrogance we have apportioned in- 
stinct to brutes and “ reason, the sole prerogative” 
to man, and so grown to instinct as “ infe- 
rior” to reason. However this may be, Instinct 
has one qualification which is not despicable: it is 
never wrong. Reason is errant enough, God knows, 
but instinct is true as needle to the pole, Now, 
inasmuch as philosophers confess that all our 
knowledge is only relative, surely the know- 
ledge given by our instincts is as worthy of 
our guidance as that given by our reason? 
And when we see all men and all nations, what- 
ever their state of ignorance or culture, be- 
lieve in a God or Gods, we are entitled to as- 
sume that the constitution of the mind is such 
that the belief is irresistible. It is no argument 
against the instinctive nature of this belief that 
some few Atheists are to be found, no more than 
it is against the belief in an external world that 
there are still some Berksleyans. These exceptional 
eases admit of explanation. Nor can any argument 
be drawn from the variations of religious creeds, 
because creeds are but the explanations given by 
reason of the one persistant sentiment. 

Placed as we are in this universe, surrounded 
by mysteries which imperiously demand from 
us some explanation, we instinctively believe in 
some supreme Power, to which, under emotions of 
awe, terror, or reverence, we give a name and a 
form. This religious sentiment, or instinct—the 
necessary accompaniment of our human conditions 
—gains those varieties of cultured expression which 
we see in the various religions of history. They are 
nothing more than the attempts of cultivated 
Reason to explain the phenomena which call forth 
the Sentiment. They are—to use popular language 
—the efforts of the Intellect to interpret the Heart. 
Varying with every change in the intellectual con- 
dition of men, the religious sentiment remains eon- 
stant, persistant. So true is this that we defy the 
Atheist not to have perpetually recurring solicita- 
tions of the instinct which he is forced to silence by 
his dogmatism. We will not say there never was 
an Atheist; we know the contrary. But we believe 
there never was an Atheist who did not, from time 
to time, feel the great Mystery overpower his con- 
clusions 

Thus far we have arrived: men have religious 
Instincts called forth by the great Mysteries of the 
Universe ; these Instincts find expression in creeds; 
the various Beliefs of men are the attempts to 
explain the Mysteries which lay their burden on the 
soul. 

But, it has been asked, are there not higher stages 
of culture wherein these explanations and these in- 
stincts disappear? In other words, will not the 
progress of man finally lead to Atheism? As far 
as we can judge, the contrary is true. Atheism we 
hold, with Auguste Comte, to be the product of 
effete metaphysics. Interrogating our own his- 
tory and the history of our race, these seem to be 
the three phases of the question:—I. Dogmatic 
Atheism, or the unequivocal denial of a God, II, 
Suspensive Atheism, or the state of absolute non- 
affirmation, refusing to admit that God is, because 
proofs are wanting, and refusing equally to admit 
that God is not, because also qneels are wanting. 
III. Spiritualism, or the rejection of a merely 
logical standard which demands proofs where no 
proofs can be given, and a return to the more 
natural teaching of the soul, which takes in the 
emotions and instincts as councillors grave enough 
to deserve a hearing, and which allows the soul to 
give an expression to the sum total of the influences 
which Nature has over it. 

We touch upon these points, we do not dwell 
upon them. If we have thrown out hints only of 
the various lines by which the theistic argument 
may be pursued on strictly philosophic grounds, 
without rhetorical appeals as without verbal sub- 


tleties, the reader must develope them for himself, | 


We have not expatiated on the great subject of 
religious Emotion, because the topic is so familiar ; 
and to those who disregard it, one might as well 
talk about Poetry to the mathematician, who wanted 
to know what Paradise Lost proved. 

So much on the general subject. With reference 
to the form of Atheism maintained in this volume, 
we are puzzled how to characterize it. Much of 
what is there written we should accept without 
hesitation; but we cannot see our way through 
other parts. Here is a passage, which in spite of 
its strange deification of Law is very noteworthy :— 





“ Of all the people I have ever known, how few there 


. . ee 
are who can suspend their opinion on so vast 
as the origin eas pacquentel of the universe | yet 
few there are who have ever thought of s: 
opinion! How few who would not think 
suspend their opinion! To me, however, it seems 
lutely necessary, as well as the greateat Possible re! 
come to a plain understanding with myself about 
deep and sweet is the repose of having done ao, 
is no theory of a God, of an author of Nature of 
origin of the universe, which is not utterly repugnant 
my faculties; which is not (to my feelings) so irveverey 
as to make me blush; so misleading as to make 
mourn. I can now hardly believe that it was | Rew 
once read Milton with scarcely any recoil from the thes, 
logy; or Paley’s Natural Theology with pleasure at the 
ingenuity of the mechanic-god he thought he was 
mending to the admiration of his readers. To think what 
the God of the multitude is,—morally, as well as 
cally! Tothink what the God of the spiritualist is! 
to remember the admission of the best of that class. 
God is a projection of their own ideal faeult 
cognizable only through that class of faculties, ap, ny 
no means thiough any external evidence! to gee that 
they give the same account of the origin of Idols; 
simply pronounce that the first is an external reali: and 
the last an internal illusion! To think that they : 
with the superstition of supposing a God of essen 
their own nature, who is their friend and in 
with them, and the dir: ctor of all the events bei 
Yves, one ag pend of their minds; and how, 
riven from this grosser superstition by the evidences 
law which are all around them, they onan their oan 
stage from them, and talk of a general instead of & par. 
ticular Providence, and a necessity which modifies the 
eharacter of prayer; and how, next, when the absnlute 
dominion of law opens more and more te their 
tion, excluding all notions of revelation and personal in. 
tercourse hetween a God and man, and of sameness of 
nature in God and man ;—to think that, when men hare 
reached this point under the guidance of science, 
should yet cling to the baseless notion of a 
conscious Being, outside of Nature,—himself unas 
counted for, and not himself accoun ing for Nature! 
How far happier it is to see—how much wiser to 
—that we know nothing whatever abc ut the matter! 
from the moment when we begin to discover the super. 
stition of our childhood to be melting away,—to discover 
how absurd and shocking it is to be talking every 
about our own passing moods and paltry interests toa 
supposed author and guide of the universe,—how wel] 
it would be for us to set our minds free altogether,— 
to open them wide to evidence of what is true 
and what is not! Till this is done, there is 
danger of contusion in our faculties of reverence, of 
conscience, of moral perception, and of the pursuit and 
practice oftruth. When it is done, what repose begins 
to pervade the mind! What clearness of moral pur 
pose naturally ensues! and what healthful activity of 
the moral faculties! When we have finally dismissed 
all notion of subjection to a supreme lawless will,—all 
the perplexing notions about sin and responsibility, 
and arbitrary reward and punishment,—and stand free 
to see where we are, and to study our own nature, and 
recognize our own conditions,—the relief is like thatof 
coming out of a cave full of painted shadows under the 
free sky, with the earth open around us to the horizon, 
What a new perception we obtain of ‘ the beauty of boli 
ness,’—the loveliness of a healthful moral condition,- 
accordant with the laws of nature, and not with there 
quisitions of theology! What a new sense of reverence 
awakens in us when, dismissing the image of a creator 
bringing the universe out of nothing, we clearly perceive 
that the very conception of origin is too great for us, 
and that deeper and deeper down in the abysses of time, 
further and further away in the vistas of the ages, all 
was still what we see it now,—a system of page 
forces, producing forms, uniform in certain lines 
largely various in the whole, and all under the operation 
of immutable law !”’ 


Did it never occur to Miss Martineau : Firstly, 
that Law is as much a human conception as Design, 
and that in strict logical rigour we have no right 
whatever to predicate of the universe the condition 
of Law more than we have of Design? Secondly, 
that this immutable Law is at the best only a * 
God—leaving the emotions entirely unappealed to! 
Thirdly, that as our ignorance on such subjects 
absolute, and we can only frame hypotheses to satisly 
the eravings of our nature, hypotheses for hypothe- 
sis that of an Universal Mind is better than that of 
an Universal Law? 

Mr. Atkinson’s profession of faith is more pat- 
theistic :— 
“ To believe in a cause of the phenomena which w 
call Nature, and which constitutes the thinking mat, 
seems essential to all reasoning beings. I am far from 
being an Atheist, as resting on second causes. As 
might we, resting on the earth, deny that there is 
any depth beneath, or, living in time, deny eternity. 
do not say, therefore, that there is no God; 
but that it is extravagant and irreverent to imagine that 
cause aperson. All we know is phenomena; and that 
the fundamental cause is wholly beyond our eonception. 
In this I do not suspend my judgment; but rather 
assert plainly that of the motive power or principle of 
things we know absvlutely nothing, and can know 10 
thing; and that no form of words could convey 
knowledge of it; and that no form of thought 
imagine that whieh is wholly aside of Nature (uw 
Nature isto us), and of the nature of the mind, 
as it were, behind the understanding. A ‘cause 
causes’ is an unfathomable mystery. Phenomena nect® 
sarily have a certain form and order which we term law. 
The most fundamental and general law is what Bae? 


Fae 
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terms forms. I cannot believe in a manufacturing God 


ied in the idea of a Creator, and a creation; 
oar believe in any beginning or end to the ope- 
rations of Nature. ‘he cause in nature or of nature is 
eternal and immutable. The earth and stars may pass 
away into other forms ; but the law is eternal. Man, 
animals, plants, stones, are consequently in nature. 
The mind of man, the instincts of animals, the sym- 
jes (so to speak) of plants, and the properties of 
are the results of material development ; that 
development itself being a result of the properties of 
matter, and the inherent cause or principle which is the 
basis of matter. If to have this conception of things is 
to be an Atheist, then am | an Atheist. If to renounce 
all idolatry, and to repose upon the deep and solemn 
conviction of an eternal and necessary cause,—such a 
cause as that, with our faculties, we could not know, 
or, as it is expressed, ‘could not see and live ;’—if this 
be atheism or materialism,—be it so. I care not about 


terms.” : 2 it . 
Throw into this creed the emotive requisite, and it 
will not greatly differ from that splendid burst of 
poetry in which Faust replies to Margaret: Wer 
darf thn nennen ? Which for want of a better at 
hand we give in the version by Miss Swanwick :— 
Him who dare name 
And yet proclaim, 
Yes, I believe ? 
Who that can feel 
His heart can steel, 
To say: I disbelieve ? 
The All-embracer, 
The All-sustainer, 
Doth he not embrace, 
Sustain thee, me, himself? 
Lifts not the heaven its dome above ? 
Doth not the firm-set earth beneath us lie ? 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high ? 
Are we not gazing in each other's eyes? 
Nature’s impenetrable agencies, 
Are they not thronging on thy heart and brain, 
Viewless, or visible to rhortal ken, 
Around thee weaving their mysterious reign > 
Fill hence thy heart, how larze soe’er it be; 
And in the feeling when thou'rt wholly blest, 
Then call it what thon wilt—Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 
Ihave no name for it—’tis feeling all! 

We come round to the point whence we started— 
that the soul is larger than logic, and philosophers 
must learn to suspect the absolute supremacy of 
logic in questions which transcend it. 

The same arguments apply to the belief in Im- 
mortality. ‘The desire of a future existence,” it is 
written in this volume, “is merely a pampered 
habit of mind, founded upon the instinct of pre- 
servation.” Rather let us say that it is the natural 
and irresistible product of the mind, founded upon 
an instinct, and assuming various shapes, accord- 
ing to the culture which endeavours to express it. 
We observe variations in the belief similar to those 
of the belief in God; but equally with the belief in 
a God, the belief in a future state is universal and 
insinctive. The horror, the dread, or simply the 
vague uneasiness we feel at death in any shane, be it 
that only ofa dog lying inthe road, has its correlative 
in the desire for future existence. ‘I'hat desire finds 
its expression in doctrines of a future state. ‘he 





| original works of this class at a shilling! 
Philip Hetherington is a novel of the Miss Austen | 
school, not by any means comparable in ability to | 


veals them. ‘Thus it is that the broader and in- 
tenser the light of Reason brought to bear upon 
subjects which transcend it, the less clearly do we 
see. You will not suffer Reason to dictate your 
Poetry — why insist upon its dictating to you 
Religion? 





SIR PHILIP HETHERINGTON. 
Sir Philip Hetherington. By the Author of ‘ Olivia.” 
Parlour Library.) Simms and M‘Intyre. 
Tue publishers are bold speculators to produce 
Sir 


the works of that consummate artist, but following in 


human nature as it is in our country places. Better 
by many degrees than two-thirds of the three 
volume novels which claim to represent actual life, 
Sir Philip Hetherington has, moreover, the great 
advantages of a healthy tone, an unexceptionable 
morality (in the broadest sense) and an unforced 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| is rescued by it from effeminacy and coxcombry. | 


| the phases are artistically enoug 


interest. It never sparkles, but it never flags; the 
reader is not agitated—no flushed cheek or sus- 
pended breath proclaim the triumph of stimulated 
curiosity—but with a pleasant even pace the chap- 
ters are gone through; and the end is reached 
without impatience and without fatigue. 

The subject is mainly an inversion of the old 
and ever charming story of Cymon; instead of 
being softened from rudeness by love, Sir Philip 


The change is, perhaps, a little — : nevertheless, 
indicated. 


| sides, this conversion of the dandy by the plain, 
| sensible, loveable Susan, there is a second plot of 
| cross purposes between Susan’s sisters and her 


lovers. Major Adams is a failure, though one of 
the central figures; but his flirtation with the two 


| women at once is most artfully pourtrayed, and has 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| a living truth in it. 
There is some rice observation of character occa- | 


sionally displayed, and a proper avoidance of melo- 
dramatic effects ; but there is no invention in the 


| incidents, nor is there any merit in the descriptions 


| 
| 
| 


and remarks, which are, however, sparingly intro- 
duced. Altogether, though a work of no preten- 
sions, it is decidedly agreeable, and can be 


recommended as a harmless, pleasant book for | 


young ladies, no less than as a gentle relaxation in 
the intervals of more serious affairs. 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON 
London Labour and the London Pvor. 


POOR, 
Ry Henry Mayhew, 
Office, 69, Fleet-street 


Europe gravitates towards Democracy. What- 


i ever obstructions Reaction may place or seem to 


Philosopher will say, What the future state will be | 
I do not, cannot know ; but I feel that I shail not | 


petish, and [ repose in the profound conviction that 


the Great Goodness everywhere revealed to me in | 


this existence will not be absent from the next! If 


you tell me that I trust in a fallacious guide in | 


trusting thus to feeling, my answer is that you 


place in the way of progress, it is quite clear to all 
who penetrate beneath the vexed surface of the po- 
litical sea and discern whitherwards tend the mighty 
currents, that the social fabric is everywhere under- 
going a thorough investigation, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that it will be thoroughly re- 
formed. The rapidity with which we in England 


| are making progress in this direction is quite start- 


trust to a guide not less fallacious in trusting to | 


knowledye, for the stern proclamation of the wisest 
thinkers has been the absoluteness of our ignorance 
the moment we transcend phenomena! 
therefore, Philosophy cries aloud that Knowledge 
on such matters is impossible, I have some reason 
hot to relinquish my position, that Feeling has an 
equal claim to be heard: Ignorance for Ignorance, 

prefer what is universal and instinctive to what is 
particular and ratiocinative ! 

0 express in one sentence the fundamental 
thought of this article, we should say that, in the 
province of logical demonstration Theist and Atheist 
are equally powerless ; where there are no data, 
there can be no demonstration. If Logic is to be 
sole arbiter, the only legitimate result will be a 
State of absolute scepticism, or non-affirmation on 
one side or the other. 


While, | 


But, whereas the Atheist is | 


equally with the Theist without proofs, there rises on | 


the si wes ; 
a side of the Theist this enormous and overwhelm- 
J presumption of universal feeling, which has in 


every . . . . 
ery age and every country irresistibly forced men | 


into the belief of conscious intelligence animating 

phenomena ! 

casein dents by it we see all that can be 

eno =: ig - but there are realities the percep- 

par ne - daylight destroys, and among these 

ee : ars! To see them daylight must be with- 
ntrom the earth—the mystic Night alone re- 


ling. It is the work of no party, it is the business 
of all. The political agitator who lives by the ex- 
posure of abuses meets in his daily rounds with the 
nobleman bent upon the same search. ‘Tories and 
Radicals, Philanthropists and Demagogues, the cry 
of one and all is ** Amelioration of the People! ” 
If any public man deserves a statue it is Henry 
Mayhew. The accelerating impetus given to the 
Condition of England Question by his revelations 
in the Morning Chronicle is incalculable. They 
startled the most supine. ‘They inspired the 
earnest. And here he is availing himself of his 
vast experience and of the interest raised in the 
subject, to produce an encyclopedia of London 
Labour and the London Poor: a book, which when 
completed will remain an imperishable record of 
English life in the nineteenth century. Several 
qualities combine to make Henry Mayhew pecu- 
larly fitted to his work. In the first place he has 
that something in his manner which wins the con- 


fidence of the working classes; he has a real sym- | 


pathy with them, mingling in their amusements, 
throwing himself imaginatively into their lives, and 
forgetting that he is not of them. He does not go 
among them with philanthropic tenderness and 
cambric handkerchief; pitying them with no little 
self-reference ; and giving them the best “ advice.” 
He goes among them like one who were he not an 
author would perhaps be a coster ! 


To this we must add a nice sense of generalities, | 


which his philosophic training has induced ; and, 


(The 


the same quiet, unpretending track of pourtraying | 


Be- | 


he 
hasalso the power of presenting it arti s 
Altogether, we read this work with great admira- 
tion for the writer, and with inexpressible interest, 
He opens with some philosophic remarks on 
Wandering Tribes in general, and sums up thus :— 


“* Here, then, we have a series of facts of the utmost 
social importance. (1) There are two distinct races of 
men, viz.:—the wandering and the civilized tribes; (2) 
to each of these tribes a different form of head is pecu- 
liar, the wandering races being remarkable for the deve- 
lopment of the bones of the face, as the jaws, cheek- 
| bones, &c., and the civilized for the development of those 
| of the head; (3) to each civilized tribe there is generally 
a wandering horde attached; (4) such wandering hordes 
| have frequently a different language from the more 
| civilized portion of the community, and that ae 
with the intent of concealing their designs and exp! 
from them. 

“It is curious that no one hasas yet applied the above 
facts to the explanation of certain anomalies in the pre- 
| sent state of society among ourselves. That we, Tike 
| the Kafirs, Fellahs, and Finns, are surrounded by wan- 
dering hordes—the ‘ Sonquas’ and the ‘ Fingoes’ of this 
country—paupers, beggars, and outcasts, possessing no- 
thing but what they acquire by depredation from the 
industrious, provident, and civilized portion of the com- 
munity ;—that the heads of these nomades are remark- 
able for the greater development of the jaws and cheek- 
bones rather than those of the head ;—and that they 
have a secret language of their own—an English ‘ cuze- 
cat’ or ‘slang’ as it is called—for the concealment of 
their designs ; these are points of coincidence so striking 
that, when placed before the mind, make us marvel that 
the analogy should have remained thus long unnoticed. 
| ‘The resemblance once discovered, however, becomes 
of great service in enabling us to use the moral charac- 
teristics of the nomade races of other countries, as a 
| means of comprehending the more readily those of the 
| vagabonds “3 outcasts of our own. Let us therefore, 
| before entering upon the subject in hand, briefly run 
| over the distinctive, moral, and intellectual features of 
| the wandering tribes in general. 
| ‘The nomad, then, is distinguished from the civilized 
man by his repugnance to regular and continuous labour 
—by his want of providence in laying up a store for the 
future—by his inability to perceive consequences ever 
so slightly removed from immediate apprehension—by 
his passion for stupefying herbs and roots, and, when 
possible, for intoxicating fermented liquors—by his ex- 
traordinary powers of enduring privation—by his com- 
parative insensibility to pain—by an immoderate love of 
gaming, frequently risking hisown personal liberty upon 
| a single cast—by his love of libidinous dances—by the 
pleasure he experiences in witnessing the suffering of 
| sentient creatures—by his delight in warfare and all 

perilous sports—by his desire for vengeance—by the 
looseness of his notions as to property—by the absence 
of chastity among his women, and his disregard of 
female honour—and lastly, by his vague sense of reli- 
gion—his rude idea of a Creator, and utter absence of 
all appreciation of the mercy of the Divine Spirit.” 


Passing from generalities he enters into the most 
special and interesting details of the statistics, 
habits, morals, religion, amusements, and com- 
merce of the London street folk. The way in 
which the multifarious details are grouped betrays 
a masterly hand, and renders the work doubly im- 
portant. But, as it is by far too extensive for us to 
follow, we will content ourselves with a few random 
selections :— 

VARIETIES OF STREET FOLK. 

“The ‘patterers,’ or the men who cry the last dying 
speeches, &c., in the street, and those who help off their 
| wares by long harangues in the public thoroughfares, 
are again a separate class. These, to use their own 
term, are ‘ the aristocracy of the street-sellers,’ despising 
the costers for their ignorance, and boasting that they 
live by their intellect. The public, they say, do not ex- 
pect to receive an equivalent for their money—they pay 
to hear them talk. Compared with the costermongers 
the patterers are generally an educated class, aud among 
them are some classical scholars, one clergyman, and 
many sons of gentlemen. They appear tobe the counter- 
parts of the old mountebanks or street doctors. As & 
body they seem far less improvable than the costers, 
being more ‘knowing’ and less impulsive. The street 
| performers differ again from those; these appear to 

possess many of the characteristics of the lower class 
| of actors, viz., a strong desire to excite admiration, an 

indisposition to pursue any settled occupation, a love 
| of the tap-room, though more for the society and dis- 
| play than for the drink connected with it, a great fond- 
ness for finery and predilection for the performance of 
dexterous or dangerous feats. Then there are the street 
mechanics, or artizans—quiet, melancholy, struggling 
| men, who, unable to find any regular employment at 
their own trade, have made up a few things, and taken 
to hawk them in the streets, as the last shift of inde- 
pendence. Another distinct class of {street folk are the 
blind people (mostly musicians in a rude way), who, 
after the loss of their evesight, have sought to keep 
a’ emselves fom the workhouse by some title excuse for 
alms-secking. ‘These, so far as my experience goes, a 
pear to be a far more deserving class than is usually 
supposed—their affliction, in most cases, seems to have 
chastened them and to have given a peculiar reli 
| cast to their thoughts.” 
Here is a most graphic picture of— 


THR LONDON STREET MARKETS ON A SATURDAY NIGHT. 


| “The street sellers are to be seen in the greatest num- 
bers at the London street markets on @ Saturday nigut 
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j , the work- 


Here, and in the shops immediately adjoining 

ing classes generally purchase their Sunday’s dinner ; 
and after pay-time on Boturday. night, or early on Sun- 
day morn + the crowd in the New-cut. and the Brill in 


particular, is almost impassabe. Indeed, th  cene in 
these parts has more the eharacter of a fi than a 
market. ‘here are hundreds of stalls,and e y stall 


has its one or two lights; either it is illuminated by the 
intense white light of the new self-generating gas-lamp, 
or else it is brightened up by the red smoky flame of the 
old-fashioned grease lamp. One man shows off his 
yellow haddock with a candle stuck in a bundle of 
firewood; his mighbour makes a candlestick of a 
huge turnip, and the tallow gutters over its sides; 
whilst the boy shouting ‘ Eight a penny, stunning pears!" 
has rolled his dip in a thick coa' of brown paper, that 
flares away with the candle. Some stalls are crimson 
with the fire shining through the holes beneath the 
baked chestnut stove ; others have handsome octohedral 
lamps, wh le a few have a candle shining through a 
sieve; these, with the sparkling ground-glass globes of 
the teq-dealers’ shops, and the bu'chers’ gaslights stream- 
ing and fluttering in the wind, like flags of flame, pour 
forth such a flood of light that at a distance the atmo- 
sphere immediately above the spot is as lurid as if the 
street were on fire. 


“The pavement and the road are crowded with pur- 
chasers and street-sellers. The housewife in her thick 
shawl, with the market-basket on her arm, walks slowly 
on, stopping now to look at the stall of caps, and now 
to cheapen a bunch of greens. Little boys, holding 
three or four onions in their hand, creep between the 
people, wriggling their way throuzh every interstice, and 
asking for custom in whining tones, as if seeking charity. 
Then the tumult of the thousand different cries of the 
eager dealers, all shouting at the top of their voices, at 
one and the same time, is almost bewildering. ‘So old 
again,’ roars one. ‘Chestnuts all ’ot, a penny a score,’ 
bawls another. ‘An ’aypenny a skin, blacking,’ squeaks 
aboy. ‘Buy, buy, buy, buy, buy—bu-u-y!’ cries the 
butcher. ‘ Half-quire of paper for a penny,’ bellows the 
street stationer. ‘An ‘aypenny a loting-uns.’ ‘ Two- 

nee a pound grapes.’ ‘Three a penny Yarmouth 
eaves’ * Who'll buy a bonnet for fourpence?’ * Pick 
*em out cheap here! three pair for a halfpenny, boot- 
laces.’ ‘Now’s your time! beautiful whelks, a penny a 
lot,’ ‘Here’s ha'p’orths,’ shouts the perambulating 
confectioner. 
bellows one with a Yarmouth bloater stuck on a toasting- 
fork. ‘ Penny a lot, fine russcts,’ calls the apple woman : 
and so the Babel goes on. 


*Come and look at ’em! here’s toasters!’ | 





“One man stands with his red-edged mats hanging | 


over his back and chest, like a herald’s coat; and the 
girl with her basket of walnuts lifts her brown-stained 
fingers to her mouth, as she screams, ‘Fine warnuts! 
sixteen a penny, fine war-r-nuts.’ A bootmaker, to 
‘ensure custom,’ has illuminated his shop-front with a 
line of gas, and in its full glare stands a blind beggar, 
his eyes turned up so as to show only ‘ the whites,’ and 
mumbling some begging rhymes, that are drowned in the 
shrill notes of the bamboo-flute-player next to him. The 
boy’s sharp cry, the woman’s cracked voice, the gruff, 
hoarse shout of the man are all mingled together. 
Sometimes an Irishman is heard with his, ‘ fine ating 
apples;’ or else the jingling music of an unseen organ 
breaks out, as the trio of street singers rest between the 
verses. 

** Then the sights, as you elbow your way through the 
crowd are equally multifarious. Here is a stall glittering 
with new tin saucepans; there another, bright with its 
blue and yellow crockery, and sparkling with white glass. 
Now you come to a row of old shoes arranged along the 
pavement; now to a stand of gaudy tea-trays; then toa 
shop with red handkerchiefs and blue checked shirts, 
fluttering backwards and forwards, and a counter built 
up outside on the kerb, behind which are boys beseeching 
custom. At’the door of a. tea-shop, with its hundred 
white globes of light, stands a man delivering bills, 
thanking the public for past favours, and ‘ defying com- 
petition.’ Here, alongside the road, are some half-dozen 
headless tailors’ dummies, dressed in Chesterfields and 
fustian jackets, each labelled, ‘Look at the prices,’ or 
‘Observe the quality.’ After this is a butcher’s shop, 
crimson and white with meat piled up to the first-floor, 
in front of which the butcher himself, in his blue coat, 
walks up and down, sharpening his knife on the steel 
that hangs to his waist. A little further on stands the 
clean family, begging; the father with his head down 
as if in shame, and a box of lucifers held forth in his 
hand—the boys in newly washed pinafores, and the 
tidily got-up mother with a child at her breast. This 
stall is green and white with bunches of turnips—that 
red with apples, the next yellow with onions, and another 
purple with pickling cabbages. Oue minute you pass a 
man with an umbrella turned inside up and full of prints; 
the next, you hear one with a peepshow of Mazeppa, and 
Paul Jones, the pirate, describing the pictures to the 
boys looking in at the little round windows. Then is 
heard the sharp snap of the percussion-cap from the 
crowd of lads firing at the target for nuts; and the 
moment afterwards, you see either a black man ualf-clad 
in white, and shivering in the cold with tracts in his 
hand, or else you hear the sounds of music from‘ Fra- 
zier’s Circus,’ on the other side of the road, and the man 
outside the door of tne penny concert, beseeching you to 
* Be in time—-be in time !’ as Mr. Somebody is just about 
to sing his favourite song of the ‘ Knife Grinder.” Such, 
indeed, is the riot, the strugule, and the scramble tor a 
living that the confusion and uproar of the New-cut on 
Saturday night have a bewildering and saddening effect 
upen the thoughtful mind.” 


On the Religion of the Costers Mr. Mayhew gives 
us most interesting details. It is only the Irish 
who have any religion at all, in the ordinary sense 
of th any’ are almost all devout Catho- 
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| trespasses agin us.” 





lics, and the women chaste, which among the 
English costerwomen is scarcely ever the case :— 


* Religion is a regular puazle to the costers. They see 
people come out of church and chapel, and as they're 
mostly well dressed, and there's very few of their own 
sort among the church goers, the costers somehow mix 
up being religious with being respectable, and so they 
have a queer sort of feeling about it. It’s a mystery to 
them.” 


Here is a 
COSTER BOY'S VIEW OF LIFE. 

“On a Sunday I goes out selling, and all I yarns [ 
keeps As for going to church, why, I can’t afford it,— 
besides, to tell the truth, I don't like it well enough. 
Plays, too, ain’t in my lin> much; 1’d sooner go to a 
dance—its more livelier. The ‘penny gaffs’ is rather 
more in my style; tne songs are out and out, and makes 
our gals laugh. ‘The smuttier the better, I thinks; 
bless you! the gals likes itas muchas we do. If we lads 
ever has a quarrel, why, we fights for it. If I was to let 
a cove off once, he’d do it again; but I never give a lad 
a chance, so long as I can get anigh him. I never heerd 
about Christianity; but if a cove was to fetch me a lick 
of the head, I'd give it him again, whether he was a big 
‘un ora little’un. I'd precious soon see a henemy of 
mine shot afore I'd forgive him,—where’s the use? Do 
I understand what behaving to your neighbour is ?—In 
coorse Ido. Ifa feller as lives next me wanted a basket 
of mine as I wasn’t using. why, he might have it; if 1 
was working it though, I’dseehimfurther! I can under- 
stand that all as lives in a court is neighbours; but as 
for policemen, they’re nothing to me, and I should like 
to pay ’em all off well. No; I never heerd about this 
here creation you speaksabout. In coorse God Almighty 
made the world, and the poor bricklayers’ labourers 
built the houses arterwards—that’s my opinion; but I 
can’t say, for I’ve never been in no schools, only always 
hard at work, and knows nothing about it. I have heerd 
a little about our Savio w,—they seem tu say he were a 
goodish kind of a man; but if he says as how a cove’s to 
Suame feller as hits you, I should say he know'd nothing 

ut it. 


Why don’t we?—why, because we don't. Before father 


died, I used sometimes to say my prayers, but after that | 


mother was too busy getting a living to mind about my 
praying. Yes, I knows !—in the Lord’s prayer they says, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgives them as 
2 It’s a very good thing, in coorse. 
but no costers can’t do it.” 

We who grumble at the weather because it spoils 
our pic-nics, or “ruins us in cabs,” how little do 
we think of the appalling consequences to the 
poor :— 

***Three wet days,’ I was told by a clergyman, who is 
now engaged in selling stenographic cards in the streets, 


‘ will bring the greater part of 30,000 street. people to the 
brink of starvation.’ This statement, terrible as it is, is 


not exaggerated. The average number of wet daysevery | 


year in London is, according to the records of the Royal 
Society, 161—that is to say, rain falls in the metropolis 
more than three days in each week, and very nearly every 
other day throughout the year. How precarious a means 
of living then must street-selling be!” 


Here is a touch worthy of Thackeray :— 


“Ah! sir, | wish the parson of the parish, or any 
parson, sat with me a fortnight; he’d see what life is 
then, ‘It’s different,’ a learned man used to say to me— 
that’s long ago—‘ from what’s noticed from the pew or 
the pulpit.’ I’ve missed the gentleman as used to say 
that, now many years—I dont know how many. I never 
knew his name. He was drunk now and then, and used 
to tell me he was an author. I felt for him. A dozen 
oysters wasn't much for him.” 


Read this account of a laborious life, and then 
compare the astonishing smallness of crime in pro- 
portion to the temptation—the rarity of criminals 
among so many thousands whose honest lives are 
80 precarious :— 


** My Irish informant told me he usually had his 
breakfast at a lodging-house—he preferred a lodging- 
house, he said, on account of the warmth and the 
society. Here he boiled half an ounee of coffee, costing a 
§d, He purchased of his landlady the fourth of a 
quartern loaf (ljd. or 14jd.), for she generally cut a 
quartern loaf into four for her single men lodgers, such 
as himself, clearing sometimes a farthing or two thereby. 
For dinner, my informant boiled at tue lodging-house 
two or three lb, of potatoes, costing usually ld. or 1jd., 
and fried three, or four herrings, or as many as cust a 
penny. He sometimes mashed his potatoes, and spread 
over them the herrings, the fatty portion of which 
flavoured the potatoes, which were further flavoured by 
the roes of the herrings being crushed into them. He 
drank water to this meal, and the cost of the whole was 
2d. or 24d. A neighbouring stall-keeper attended to this 
man's stock in his absence at dinner, and my informant 
did the same for him in his turn. For ‘tea’ he expended 
ld. on coffe, or 14d. on tea, being a ‘cup’ of tea, or 
‘half-pint of coffee,’ at a coffee-shop. Sometimes he had 
a halfpenoy-worth of butter, and with his tea he ate the 
bread he had saved from his breakfast, and which he had 
curried in his pocket. He had not butter to his break- 
fast, he said, for he could not buy less than a penny- 
worth about where he lodged, and this was too dear for 
one meal. On a Sunday morning, however, he gene- 
rally had butter, sometimes joining with a fellow-lodger 
for a pennyworth; for his Sunday dinner he had a piece 
of meat, which cost him 2d. on the Saturday night. 
Supper he dispensed with, but if he felt much tired he 
had a half-pint of beer, which was three farthings ‘ in his 


In coorse the gals the lads goes and lives with | 
thinks our wallopping’em wery cruel of us, but we don’t. | 


a Pr 
ome ug,’ before he went to bed, about nine or ten, a 


little or nothing late at nigit, ex 

day. He thus spent 4d. a-day foe fond oan on fete, 
24d. extra for somewhat better fare on a Sunday 
board was 2s. 10d. a week. His earnings he comm 
at 5s., and thus he had 2s, 2d. weekly for other ex peat 
Of these there was ls. for lodging ; 2d. or 3d. for 

(but this not every week) ; bu. for a Sunday mornj 
shave; 1d. ‘ for his religion’ (as he worded it); anq 
for ‘ odds and ends,’ such as thread to mend hig clothes, 
| a piece of leather to patch his shoes, worsted to darn big 
| stockings, &c.” 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

White's Natural History of Selborne. With Additi 
plementary Notes. “Dy Sir William Jardine, (Beane He 
trated Library.) H. 6G, 

Among the most charming works on natural hig 

in any language is that universal delight of boyhood 

manhood White's Se/borne, and Mr. Bohn would have 
issued no more acceptable volume than this, which is 
illustrated by forty exquisite engravings on tinted Paper 
has the notes of Sir William Jardine, and further ' 
by Edward Jesse, who adds also a biograp: jcal sketeh of 

Gilbert White, and an index It is a handsome yo 

got up with proper respect for its delightful contents, 

Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, 
Translated from the Italian of Georgio Vasari. Wii Notes 
and Illustrations from various Commentators. By Mrs, Jona. 
than Forster, Vol. 11. (Boun’s Standard Library.) 

H.G. 

Mrs. Forster continues her careful translation of Vasay; 

the notes to which form a valuable addition. But the 

getting up of this volume is not in Mr. Bohn’s usual 
style ; the paper is inferior, and the pressing careless, 

Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars. With the 
Supplementary Books attributed to Hirtius, ineludin the 
Alexandrian, African, and Spanish Wars, With otes, 
(Bohn’s Classical Library. ) H. G. Bohn, 

For the first time, a complete translation of Casar's 
writings is presented us. It includes the authentic and 
the doubtful books, with the books attributed to Hirtiys 
and others, besides the fragments quoted in various 
ancient authors. The translation is by Mr. W. 4, 
M‘Devitte, in conjunction with Mr. W. G. Boho, the 
| eldest son of the publisher We shall offer an opinion 
| after a more careful examination than we have as yet 
| been able to give it. Meanwhile, we may add that the 
notes are brief and to the purpose—for use not for dis. 
play—and that there is an index of thirty-two double 
| columned pages. 

| Land Drainage, Embankment, and Irrigation. By Jame 
Donald, Civil Engineer. W..S, Orr and vo, 

A compact little volume, which sets forth full information 

on the theory and practice of land drainage in a clear 

methodical style. It is a handbook, not a treatise, and 
is meant for practical men. 





The Pictorial Family Bible, with copious original Notes by J, 
Kitto, D.D. Part I. W..8. Orr and Co, 
| Dr. Kitto’s edition of the Bible is a work of great repu- 
| tation for its exhaustive erudition upon all points illus- 
trative of the manners, hahits, customs, geography, and, 
8o to speak, secular parts of this great record of a great 
people. Doctrinal interpretation being carefully excluded, 
the notes may be read by all. 

The present edition is a cheap—excessively cheap— 
reissue of the work in thirty monthly parts. The pro- 
fusion of woodcuts justify the term pictorial, and comprise 
copies—very rude it is true, yet preserving the design— 
of celebrated paintings by the Great Masters; Michael 
Angelo’s Prophets and Patriarchs; scenes, ceremonies, 
costumes, coins, and antiquities. It is a fine work to 
orientalize the mind. 

Poems. Bya Prisoner in Bethlehem, Edited by John Pereival, 

Esq., and published for the benefit of the Author. 

Effingham Wilson, 
This is an appeal to charity, and we trust the charitable 
will answer it. Mr. Pearce is an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum, and solaces the weary hours by composing 
poetry, which Mr. Percival has published for bis benefit, 
If these poems do not reveal a genius, assuredly they are 
no less sane than thousands of the volumes which 
from the press. They have even occasional passages of 
curious felicity, such as we do not always meet with in 
‘*poems.’’ Into the merits of Mr. Percival’s preliminary 
essay we cannot enter. 
The Recerpt-book for the Million. Containing upwards of 400 

Receipts. Dipple, Strand. 
Receipts at a halfpenny each would certainly be cheap 
enough, and here we have ten pounds’ worth at that 
price for half-a-crown. If a moiety of these are what 
they profess to be, ‘attested”’ and reliable, the book 
must be a treasure to the housewife. 





| . ae 
| The Philosophy of Living. By Herbert Mayo, M.D. 
we . . J. W. Parker, 
No, 207 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
| Le Follet, Journal du Grand Monde. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo. 
The Development of Religious Life in the Modern Christian 
| Church. liluatra:ed by the Life and Work of Great Men. By 
| Henry Solby, Author of * The Great Atonement,” &e. 
j C. E. Mudie. 
| Miscellanies. By Wallbridge Lunn, (The Popular Library.) 
George Koutledge aud Co, 
| An Earnest Address on the Establishment of the Hierarchy. BY 
A. Welby Pugin. E Dolman, 
| Capper’s Colonial Calendar for 1851; being a Comprehensive 
Summary of the Colonial Possessions of Great ates on 
| The Dramatic Works of Shakspeare ; from the text of pine 


Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


| Stevens, and Keed. With Giosearial Notes, Life, &e. 
| William Hazlitt. Vol.t. (Popular Library.) 
George Routledge and Oo. 
| Household Narrative. 
Household Words, 
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t to encourage the | itiful, for 
We should do our utmost to « urage the Beautiful, 


the Useful encourages itseif.—GorTHE. 


| 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 

By Harriet MARTINEAU. 
VIL—THE FAR M-LABOURER, THE SON, 

It has been told that Susan Banks found he rself 
well placed, after the death of her insane aunt obliged 
her to look for a home and a maintenance. As I am 
not telling her story, I will pass over the account of 
the efforts she made to be a sche oln istress, and the 
jnstruction she had as a dressmak re She was in 
poor health (reduced by hunger) and in debt £3 to 
her uncle, and nervous and anxious, when she heard 
that a lady from the North, then visiting in the 
neighbourhood, wanted just such a maid Susan 
thought she could become with a little teaching. She 
obtained the place, took pains to learn to wait at 
table, &c., and within a year had paid her debt to her 
uncle and‘spared £2 besides to her family; and all 
this, though her box had had but few clothes in it 
when she went to her new home. 

At the end of a year, her employer, Miss Foote, 





r 


began to think of cultivating the small portion of 
land about the house which had hitherto been let off 
for grazing, and which was deteriorating in quality 
from the mismanagement of the tenant. Not ap- 
proving of the methods of tillage in the neighbour- 
hood, and knowing that there were no spare hands 
there, Miss Foote wrote to a paris} oflicer in Susan's 


f 


and her own native county, to as! a labourer of 


good character and sound qi ons could be sent 


toher by the parish, on her engaging to pay him 
twelve shillings a-week for a year ai lf, while 
her experiment of cultivation was under trial; and 
longer, if it sh ynld be found to answer. This was all 
she could undertake, as she could not afford to 
carry on the scheme at ss. ‘I iswer was 
some time in coming. \ told tha 

pauper abourers ¢o1 not ‘ mended ; 
put a better sort of lal r might t, and his 
place inthe parish w Lt too easily 

by some of the young n { it vork ise, The 
proposal was to send t verv best ’ his iss 
known to the | sh : f | + wife id 
Money enough in the s : to pay thei: 
journey, and they w : ‘to m the venture. 
The man’s name was Harry j ite touk 
the letter into the kit n, and read to Susan and 
her fellow-servant. \ n Su heard the name, 
she started asif she] been shot, and screamed out, 
“Why, that’s my brother!” Thus far, far away 
from home, she was to have a brother l his wife 
beside her, living in the pretty little cottage which 
was building behind the oak copse for the new la- 
bourer. Miss Foote inquired about the wife, but 
could learn little. Susan told nothing but that she 
was arespectable woman, but so old, and otherwise 


unsuitable, that it was a vexat the family that 
Harry hid made such Harry never 
seemed to see a single fault in her; but his father 
and mother did not like Dinah at all. 
When Miss Foote afterwards can 
whole, she thought this marriage the most terribly 
signiticant part of the whole f ly history of the 
Bankses, At thirty years of age Harry was a pat- 
tern of a farm labourer; yet he had no prospect in 
life but of earning a precarious 9s. a-week, till he 
thould be too old to earn so mu He worked for 
& rich, close- fisted Dissenting gentleman, who had 
always pious sayings on his lips and 
his pen, but never took off his ey 
gs. His wife was like 


a marriage, 


> to know the 





for an instant 
from his mon: y gains and savir 
him, and their servants grew like them—even the 
warm-hearted, impetuous Harry, and much more 
Dinah, their worn-out maid-of-all-v Dinah al- 
ways said that the register of her birth was unfor- 
tunately lost, and she could not te 
she was; and she called herself ‘* 


| precisely how old 
upwards o’ forty,” 
Most people supp ssed her about sixty when she mar- 
ried. She used to tell H urry that s 
tiest girl inthe city when she was y ung, and Harry 
did not ask how lonz 
at the little wizened face, not more marked by small- 
What- 
ever might be her age, she was worn out by exces- 
sive work. When Harry's father heard that she and 
Harry were going before the registrar to be married, 


he kindly and seriously asked Harry if he had con- 


e was the pret- 


to that was, nor look too much 





pox than by signs of over-exhausting toil, 





| on it; but I think it will be most comfortable. You | When she told him it was not the way of 
| see, there’s no use in people like us thinking of | place to cheat in making charges, he shook 
| having children. 


_ downright, and bring us to the union. You see, | cheek; but when she explained to him how prices 


Lat the point of 


5 


sidered what he was about ; and ‘Harry's reply was article she sent him to buy. As she supposed, 
enough to make any heart ache, | found he had caught up the trick from 
“Yes, father, Ihave. I’m not so very much set | and had not knowledge whereby to 


Ba 


Children would only starve us| head, and very nearly put his tongue in his 


none of us are married, nor likely to be, except me | came to be, and how an article cannot properly be 
with Dinah. She’s clean and tidy, you see, and she | bought for less than it took to make or grow it, he 
has some wages laid by, and so have I; and so no- , was convinced at once, and his higgling method was 
body need find tault. And I shall be more comfort- | softened down into a mere excessive strictness and 
able like, with somebody to do for me at home; | vigilance in buying and selling transactions. There 
Mba wan never was any real meanness about the man. In a 

And he was going on to tell how Dinah would | few months he sent his father 10s. ; in a few months 
cook his dinner and mend his clothes, but his father | more he sent him £1. A small anecdote will show, 
could not bear to hear him, and finished off with | better than this, that the money is not naturally the 
saying that it was his own affair, and he wished them | first object with him, When his employer kills a 
well. pig he is allowed to take a quarter at wholesale 

It was within a year after their marriage that price; and Dinah cures the ham so well that by 
Harry was engaged by Miss Foote. In great glee he | selling it they get their bacon for next to nothing. 
made haste to prepare himself for his important new | One autumn when two pigs were killed there was 
place in every way he could think of. He learned to | such a scramble for them, and so many neighbours 
trim a vine, not knowing that the place he was going | would be “hurt in their feelings” if they could not 
to was too far off for vine-growing. He made inte- | have a portion, that Miss Foote found herself left 
rest with a butcher to learn how to killa pig. He | with two gammons, but no ham. Harry heard this 


| made a little collection of superior cabbage and turnip in the kitchen. He kept silence till his ham was 


seeds, seed potatoes, &c., thus proving to Miss Foote | finely cured, and then, touching his hat as if asking 
et the outset that he had plenty of energy and | a favour, he told his employer that she had done 
quickness. She found, too, that he had courage. | good things for him, and he had never been able to 
His employers, vexed to lose two servants whom they | do any for her, and he should be much pleased if 
had trained to excessive economy, as well as hard | she would take the ham for what he gave for it. 
work, did everything that was possible, while there Though not agreeing to this exactly, Miss Foote 
was any chance of success, to frighten them from | found herself obliged to take the ham very cheap. 
moving northwards, They told Dinah, with mourn- | another small incident showed the same gentle- 
ful countenances, that they would certainly die,— | manly spirit. At the time when his whole soul was 
that it was all the same as being transported, —that engrossed with the desire to make “ the experiment ” 
parish offi ers to let them be | an .wer, he had a request to present, as often during 
tempted. Dinah repeated all this to Harry; and it | 9 whole winter as he could edge it in. There wasa 
staggered him at first; but he presently remembered | oo r+ain long ugly hedge, pernicious in every way, 
that Susan wrote that her health had improved; and | which divided the field from a neighbour's. The 
her letters had not only contained post-office orders, hedge belonged to the neighbour; and it appeared 
but plain signs that she was very happy. Harry | inst he would be heartily glad to give it away to 
determined to proceed ; and, when he had once made anybody who would take it down and put up some 
fence which would cover less ground and harbour less 
vermin, Harry was so eager to be allowed to remove 
the hedge that Miss Foote at last told him that she 
should never have dreamed of his undertaking such a 
job in addition to his regular work; but that he 
might please himself. She would put up anew fence 
if he chose to make way for it. He didit with no 
in one continued agony about them. When met by | help Sut eo pny Pope plied: Ce 
, ot gh a ; | when wheeling up hill an enormous load of wood from 
a kind gentleman who was to see them through ‘ 
; ae ; | the hedge, he heard himself laughed at from the next 
London, Dinah pretended not to be the right person, | . e i 
lest the gentleman should not be the right; so that | field, Now, no man —— = under a laugh than 
Se its Sines Mitkas il | Harry; yet he bore it well this time. Some men 
ite Whhe ane dile wgreeably impressed by their | called out mockingly that he was doing horse’s work 
; 4 : | and man’s work at once, and they would not do that 
| to please anybody. ‘ No,” said Harry, turning full 
| round towards them, “nor I neither. Miss Foote 
never asked me to do this. I do it to please myself.” 


it was cruelty in the 


up his mind, his employers showed themselves very 


kind,—helping their preparations, and having them 


to dinner on the 
By their own 
been a curious affair, 


l ist day. 

account their journey must have 
Their heads were so full of 
notions of thieves and sharpers, that they did every- 
thing in the sliest way, and wrapped themselves in | 
mystery, and pretended to despise their boxes, while 


d not lose his help altogether. 


account of their great slyness, and not less by the 
suspicious tempe ,—natural perhaps to Dinah, but 
not at all so to Harry,—in which they began their 
new mode of life. Dinah was no servant of hers; 
so she had nothing to do with Dinah’s ways, but to | No man, I have said, winces under a laugh more 
check the jealousy and suspicion she showed of | than Harry ; and his only suffering worth mention- 
her young sister-in-law and the young cook, On | ing, since he came to his new place, has been from 
eisniiiitini of leaving home for some weeks, the | this dislike of ridicule. When the new cottage was 
lady took the opportunity of intimating to | ready Miss Foote proposed a house warming, and 
the people at the cottage that there was a per- | invited herself and her two maids there to tea. It was 
fect understanding between the girls and herself, a particularly pleasant evening, with a fine fire, and 
and as perfect a confidence as there can be between plenty of light, and good tea and cake, and all the five 
mother and daughters; that their acquaintances came | in capital spirits. Harry was made to take the arm- 
| chair by his own fireside; and when he began to 


by her permission, and so forth. Harry promised to | : ’ 
be attentive and sociable with his sister, and not to | crack his jokes it appeared that he had his own no- 
He quizzed his nearest 


grow hot with the e»ok about how to feed the fowls tions of the ridiculous. . 
and manage the churn, That was the time when | neighbour, an old man who had married & compara- 
Dinah left off peeping through the laurels to see who tively young woman, and whose children were for 
went to the back door, and looking mysterious and | ever playing about Miss Foote’s gate. When Harry 
sympathetic when holding forth to Miss Foote about | joked about that unequal match, Miss Foote could 
Still it was long before she left off | not laugh. She thought his own infinitely worse. 
| | And the poorfellowsoon saw that others werequizzing 
| him, much more severely than he had quizzed the 
|old man. He looks grave about Dinah now, and has 
but with Harry a serious remonstrance was necessary, | left off talking of his own prudence in making such a 
more than once within the first year of his new ser- | Marriage. He has also told his eater that when 
vice. Miss Foote was as much annoyed as amused | Dinah dies he shall not marry again. It is very 
with his higgling ways, all in zeal for her interests, | painful; and yet Dinsh is improved beyond all that 
She feared that she should have the reputation in the | could have been anticipated. She has put off her 
neighbourhood of being a perfect miser, so wonderful | false front, and lets her grizzled hair appear. She 
were Harry's stories of the bargains he attempted to | no longer scans Miss Foote’s face to make out what 
drive. She told him she hoped he would never suc- it would be most acceptable that she should say, but 
ceed in any one such bargain as the many he told her | rattles away about her affairs with a sort of youthful 
| of; and she laid her positive commands upon him | glee. She no longer speaks in a whining tone, but lets 
| never, in her name, to beat down the seller of any | her voice take its own way. One day sheleaned on her 


young people. 
locking her door and hiding the key, if she turned her 
back for a minute, and taking every body she did not 
know for a thief. She was left to her own notions; 
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rake (when she was trimming her own flower-bed), 
and told Miss Foote, without any canting whatever, 
that she had quite changed her mind about the maids 
since she came. She was looking too far then, and so 
did not see what they were ; but she found in time that 
there was no slyness or pretence, but that they were 
realiy good faithful girls, working for their em- 
ployer's good, and with no plots of their own, Old 
as Dinak seemed to be, there appears to be a chance 
of her growing ingenuous and agreeable before she 
dies. The gentry who come to the house observe 
that they never saw two people so altered as Harry 
and Dinah; that they seem to have got new faces, 
a new gait,—a new mind, 

Harry had other ridicule to wince about. The 
neighbours laughed at him and his employer about 
their whole plan; they had never heard of keeping 
cows on less than three acres per cow, or, at 
least, five acres for two; they had never seen 
such deep digging; they had _ never 





known 


any body take the trouble to remove stones, | 


or do anything but bury them out of sight; 
they had never seen a currycomb used to a cow; they 
had never known a hard-working man so poor- 
spirited as to be a water-drinker. The milk must 
cost Miss Foote 6d. a quart; the cow would die; 


Harry would wear himself out; and so forth. One | 


day, the first winter, the cow was very ill. 
the fear of the experiment being given up, and love 
for the creature, and dread of the neighbours, Harry 


Between | 


was wretched, ‘The tears streamed down his face as | 


he waited on the sick beast. She got well, however ; 
and now Harry meets ridicule with a bolder face. A 
temperance society having been set up in the place, 
he has joined it, though far above all temptation to 
drink. He finds it a convenience, when pressed to 
drink, to cut the matter short by saying that he isa 
pledged member—and a curious temperance preacher 
he is. When told lately that his cows would rot 
under his method of treatment, his answer was :— 
** No, it isn’t they that will rot, I'll tell you who ’tis 
that will rot; ’tis them that put filthy spirits into 
their stomachs to turn their brains that will rot, and 
not my cows, that drink sweet water.”’ 

There is a grave side to Harry’s lot now, happy as 
he is. 
his health has much strengthened, his earnings 
are sure, his wages are raised, his Sunday dress 
is like that of a gentleman, there is meat on his 


his parents. 
comes over his face at times. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


He looks serious and hurt at times, though | 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF MRS. SHELLEY. 
Another, yet another, snatched away, 
By Death's grasp, from among us! Yet one more 
Of Heaven's anointed band,—a child of genius! — 
A seeress, girt about with magic powers,— 
That could at will evoke from her wild thought 
Spirits unearthly, mons‘er-shaped, to strike 
Terror within us, and strange wonderment,— 
Renewing, realizing, once again, 
With daring fancy, on her thrilling page, 
The fabled story of Prometheus old, 
O gifted sister, lovely in thyself, 
And claiming from the world the meed of love, 
How fondly art thou link’d within our breasts 
With His dear memory whose name thou bor’st ; 
How doubly lov'd because entwined with Him! 
Mourn her not, Earth! her spirit, disenthralled, 
No more shall droop in lonely widowhood ; 
Its happy flight is winged to join again 
In endless fellowship, mid brighter spheres, 
The husband of her heart,—the bright-eyed child 
Whom Fate tore from us in his early bloom, 
The Poet of the Soul! whose Orphic song, 
Steeped to its depths within the light divine 
Of Nature’s loveliness, and fraught all o’er 
With struggling yearnings for the weal of man, 
Descended on each sorrow-cankered life 
Like heaven's dews upon the sunburnt plain. 
Mourn her not, Earth! she is at rest with him, 
The mighty Minstrel of the impassioned lay,— 
The Poet-martyr ot a creed too bright, 
Too spiritual for an untaught age,— 
Whose lofty hymnings were so oft attuned 
Unto the music of her own pure name, 
The theme and inspiration of his lyre. 


Happy departed ones, a brief farewell! 
Till friend clasps friend upon the silent shore. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 24, 1851. E. W. L. 


Che Arts. 
—- > —— 
MACREADY’S LEAVE-TAKING. 

On Wednesday night this expected ‘ solemnity,” 
as the French phrase it, attracted an audience such 
as the walls of Drury have not enclosed for many a 
long year. 


' tions had been taken against overcrowding and occa- 


‘he feels the injury of his want of education.” | 


His mind is opening very rapidly. At any 
spare quarter of an hour he lectures Miss Foote on 
industry, temperance, duty to parents, and other 
good topics, The moral discoveries he has made are 
wonderful to him, He has attended church all his 
life; but truths come with new force into his mind 
when they enter through the spirit of hope and the 
medium of success, He says “it was wonderful the 
ideas that come into a man’s mind when he sets him- 
self a-thinking over his work, and there is no care 
to take up his thoughts.” Hence the brightened 
countenance which the neighbours remark on: but 
hence, too, the bitter regret at his wasted years of 
school life—at ‘the injury of his want of education.” 
What might he not hope to be and do now, Susan 
says, if he had but the knowledge that every man 
may be said to have the right to be possessed of? 
Yet, the good fellow has raised his family to a point 
of comfort. A gentleman who heard of his merits, 
as a first-rate labourer, wrote to the same parish 
officers, to inquire if there were any brothers. 
There was Tom; and Tom is now in a happy situa- 
tion, highly esteemed by his employer, and earning 
14s. a-week. The employer, finding that Tom sadly 
missed intercourse with his family, and knowing 
that he could neither read nor write letters, sent for 
the sister, Lizzy, to be under-nursemaid in the 
family. In another way Harry has done a deeper 
and wider good. Miss Foote’s friends tell her that 
his example is beginning to ted in the neighbour- 
hood;—his example, not only of strenuous and 
skilful labour, but by integrity, temperance, and 
disinterested attachment to his employer. 

All this is well,—very pleasant to contemplate,— 
but a disturbing question arises in the midst of it :— 
What can society say to these excellent young men 
in excuse for their deprivation of family life? And 
again, what is at best their prospect for old age? 


\ | sion for disputes, so that the compact mass of beings 
table daily, and he has had the comfort of assisting | : : 


Notwithstanding all this, a cloud | 
As his sister says, | 


was by no means chaotic. Every seat in stalls, boxes, 
and slips had been taken long before. Only the pit 


and galleries had to scramble for places, and by two | 


o'clock the most patient and provident were waiting 
outside! Fancy the weariness of those four hours’ 
attendanee ! 
were dense with masses of expectant, jubilant, sibi- 
lant, ** chaffing,”’ swearing, shouting men; and there 


| was no slight crowd to see the crowd! 





As an immense favour, I was offered two places in 


the ‘tbasket”’ (as they call it), at the back of the | 


uppermost boxes, and, in the innocence of my heart, 


I paid for those places, into which I would not— | 
when sober—have crammed a dog of any gentility. | 


But I was rescued from this rehearsal of Purgatory 
without its poetry, by the beneficence of a friend, 
whose private box was almost as capacious as his 


generosity; so that, instead of an imperfect view of | 


the scene, I commanded the whole house. And 
what a sight that was! how glorious, triumphant, 
affecting, to see every one starting up, waving hats 
and handkerchiefs, stamping, shouting, yelling 
their friendships at the great actor, who now 
made his appearance on that stage where he was 
never more to reappear! There was a crescendo 
of excitement enough to have overpowered the nerves 
ot the most self-possessed ; and when after an ener- 
getic fight—which showed that the actor’s powers 
bore him gallantly up to the last—he fell pierced by 


Macduff's sword, this death, typical of the actor’s | 


death, this last look, this last act of the actor struck 
every bosom with a sharp and sudden blow, loosen- 


ing a tempest of tumultuous feeling such as made | 


applause an ovation. 

Some little time was suffered to elapse whercin we 
recovered from the excitement, and were ready again 
to burst forth as Macready the Man, dressed in his 
plain black, came forward to bid * Farewell, a long 
farewell to all his greatness.”” As he stood there, 
calm but sad, waiting till the thunderous reverbera- 


tions of applause should be hushed, there was one | 
little thing which brought the tears into my eyes, | 


viz., the crape hatband and black studs, that seemed 
to me more mournful and more touching than all this 
vast display of sympathy,j it made me forget the 
paint and tinsel, the artifice and glare of an actor's 
life, to remember how thoroughly that actor was a 
man—one of us, sharer of sorrows we all have known 
or all must know! 


Fortunately, the most rigorous precau- | 


Vinegar-yard and Little Russell-strect | 


Silence was obtained at last; and then in a Quiet, 
sad tone, Macready delivered this address :— 

‘* My last theatrical part is played, and, in ac, 
with long-established usage, I appear once more 
you. Even if I were without precedent for the dischy 
of this act of duty, it is one which my own feelings 
would irresistibly urge upon me; for, as I look back 
my long professional career, I see in it but one 
tinuous record of indulgence and support extended to 
me, cheering me in my onward progress, and y 
holding me in most trying emergencies, ] ree 
therefore, been desirous of offering you my parting 
acknowledgments for the partial kindness with whiek 
my humble efforts have uniformly been  reeeiy 
and for a life made happier by your favour, The 
distance of five-and-thirty years has not dimmed 
recollection of the encouragement which gave f 
| impulse to the inexperienced essays of my youth 
and stimulated me to perseverance when struggling 
hardly for equality of position with the genius and talent 
| of those artists whose superior excellence I ungrudg. 
| ingly admitted, admired, and honoured. @hat encoy- 
| ragement helped to place me,jin respect to privileges ang 
| emolument, on a footing with my distinguished competi. 
| tors With the growth of time your favour seemed to 
| grow; and undisturbed in my hold on te Opinion, from 
year to year I found friends more closely and thickly 
| clustering round me. All I can advance to testify how 
| justly I have appreciated the patronage thus liber 
| awarded me is the devotion throughout those years of 
| my best energies to your service. My ambition to esta. 
| blish a theatre, in regard to decorum and taste, worthy of 
| our country, and to leave in it the plays of our diving 
| Shakspeare fitly illustrated, was frustrated by those 
| whose duty it was, in virtue of the trust committed to 
| them, themselves to have undertaken the task. But 
| some good seed has yet been sown; and in the zeal and 

creditable productions of certain of our present managers 
we have assurance that the corrupt editions and unseemly 
presentations of past days will never be restored, but 
that the purity of our great poet’s text will henceforward 
| be held on our English stage in the reverence it ever 
| should command. [| have little more to say. By some 

the relation of an actor to his audience is considered 
slight and transient. I do not feelit so. ‘The repeated 
manifestation, under circumstances persona!ly affecting 
me, of your favourable sentiments towards me, will live 
with life among my most grateful memories ; and, because 
I would not willingly abate one jot in your esteem, I 
retire with the belief of yet unfailing powers, rather than 
linger on the scene, to set in contrast the feeble style of 
age with the more vigorous exertions of my better years, 
| Words—at least such as I can command—are ineffectual 
to convey my thanks. In offering them, you will believe 
I feel far more than I give utterance to. With senti- 
| ments of the deepest gratitude I take my leave, bidding 
| you, ladies and gentlemen, in my professional capacity, 
| with regret and most respectfully, farewell.” 





This was received with renewed applause. Perhaps 
a less deliberate speech would have better suited the 
occasion; a few words full of the eloquence of the 
moment would have made a deeper and more memo- 
rable impression ; but under such trying circum. 
stances a man may naturally be afraid to trust him- 
self to the inspiration of the moment. Altogether I 
must praise Macready for the dignity with which he 
| retired, and am glad that he did not act. There was 
no ostentation 0b cambric sorrow ; there was no well 
got-up broken voice to simulate emotion, The 
manner was calm, grave, sad, and dignified. 

Macready retires into the respect of private life. A 
reflection naturally arises on the perishableness of an 
actor’s fame. He leaves no monument behind him 
| but his name, This is often thought a hardship, 
I believe that great confusion exis's in the public 
mind on this subject, and next week I will endeavour 
| toclearit up. For the present my task is that of his- 
| torian, not critic. VIVIAN, 





MR. HORSLEY’S ORATORIO, “ DAVID.” 
| For some weeks the musical world has been in 
| anxious expectation of the event of last Monday 
| evening, the production of an oratorio by an accome 
| plished young English composer. 
| It is to the Societies of Liverpool and Manchester 
| that Mr. Horsley is indebted for the first introduction 
| of his oratorio to the public, and on the present occa- 
| sion the burden was undertaken, we understand, by 
Mr, Addison, the music-publisher, of Regent-street, 
and Mr. F. Davison, the celebrated organ-builder. 
The result, in point of attendance, was such as must 
| have been not only highly satisfactory, but must have 
shown the Sacred Harmonie Society that it would 
| have run no risk in point gf expenditure by giving 
two or three performances of David during the season. 
We are inclined to believe that the non-production 
of new works is not solely attributable to the fear 
| of pecuniary loss, but to the inefficiency and in- 
competency of the chorus, We do not think, judging 
from the usual style of their performance, that the 
| Sacred Harmonic Society could have performed 
David with one full and two choral rehearsals, as was 
the case on Monday night. 

‘The oratorio of “‘David’’ is, in many respects, & 
‘remarkable work. Mr. Horsley is strongly impreg- 
nated with Mendelssohn’s mode of treatment. Nor 
can this be wondered at. Independently of his 
having enjoyed the privilege of studying under 
Mendelssohn, which would naturally lead him to 
adopt his works as the model for his own writing, 
there is no one who could be so wisely followed 9s 
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me bly greatest maestro of modern times. | Stantly belauded in my presence for qualities I can’t | 
4 ee hes invention ; perhaps “adaptation” | appreciate, which, perhaps, have no existence. That 
pea be the more proper term; but in “ David” | Athenian citizen (so often used to point a moral), has 


is not much originality, and still less continuity | my entire sympathy: Aristides deserved his ostra- 





elodic thought. He depends too much upon his | cism! I am quite certain I should have oyster- 
of mentation and choral scoring. Frequently we | shelled him without scruple. Did he think because 
aaa a phrase mellifluous arid tender, but it almost | he was virtuous there should be no more cakes and 


ale? How could he expect to enjoy that monopoly | 
of praise and not exasperate his tellow-citizens ? if | 
be far better, and more satisfactorily produced by a | Homer, the good Homer, sometimes nodded, surely | 
melodious passage. It is impossible from one work | Aristides might have gracefully relapsed into injustice | 
to form a judgment of whether this arises from | now and then, and so have seasoned with a little | 
an absence of melodie genius, or whether Mr. Horsley human vice that austere banquet of virtue to which | 
has sacrificed melody for the sake of massive instru- | he was perpetually summoning us! Incomprehen- } 
mentation and scientific elaboration. His capacity | sible mortal! Did he never drink ? Did he never | 
for taking advantage of all kinds of material and | redden with anger ? Did he never gamble? Did he | 
fusing them in his own crucible is wonderful, | never love? Ay, there’s the point: did he love? | 
and upon this power he has drawn largely through- | Because if he had any relations with a woman, he | 
out his oratorio. We continually hear phrases | must have been a brute to her—all men are. How- | 


i i ; ‘ id ac- 
‘ tly is resigned, and an elaborate and florid 
eepaniment is made to give an effect which might 





with which we are familiar, but so scientifically ever deserved his name of “ the Just,” Iam pre- | - 


wrought up that it is almost impossible to trace pared for any wager that he was unjust to the woman | 
them to their source. It is quite evident that in | who loved him, poor wretch t And if so, why didn’t | 
treating the choruses, Mr. Horsley has made the | he let that redeeming trait in his character appear, | 
eect dependent entirely on the elaborateness of his | and so save himself with his fellow-citizens? | 
score, the instrumentation of many passages being | Captain Cutter is an Aristides of a larger mould. | 
really marvellous. The principal choruses in which Tis true his name fills all mouths, and fatigues the | 
we find the combination of highly wrought fugue, | printers with incessant repetition in the public pa- | 
massive instrumentation, and more fluent melody, | pers. His courage, his gallantry, his chivalry—one | 
are the magnificent chorus in the first part, “* Have is never tired of the praises they call forth. All the 
ye seen this man?” “Sing unto God,” the con- | women dream of him, They cherish his portrait. 
cluding chorus of the first part; ‘the King shall They compare him with their husbands, poor devils ! | 
joy,” in which there is a complete fugue on two and their brothers, the bores ! Maids, wives, and | 
subjects; and the concluding ehorus, “Give unto | widows -oh! especially the widows !—are ready to | 
the Lord,” the treatment of which is very massive, fall in love with him the moment he appears, Among | 
introducing an interesting chorale, and terminating | these widows is the charming Widow [arcourt, who | 
in a very original and sparkling fugue on the | doats upon his very name, which, considering that | 
“ Hallelujah.”’ the widow is none other than Mrs. Stirling, makes 
The redundancy of the words and the paucity | the Captain an enviable man. But Miss Prudence, | 
of melodic invention exercised are exhibited in| her companion, ‘can’t abide’? him. She is sick of | 
the choral recitatives, of which we have no less | his name. ‘Toherhe is that ‘* odious Captain Cutter ” 
than seven instances. Mendelssohn has used these ; She has her private reasons for thinking so, or she | 
but sparingly, and, being written with great breadth, would certainly change her opinion when she sees | 
they come out with a declamatory force the | the handsome gallant Captain, who, unlike Aristides, | 
greater tor the contrast with the individuality of the | has many a wholesome folly to reproach himself with, | 
ordinary recitatives. But the effect here is burden- | and who in early youth was so very maculate, that | 
gome, Not only are they too many in number, but | he gave himself out for dead, took a new name, and 
they add weight to an oratorio overburdened already | with it a new lease of life, redeemed his past follies, 
by uninteresting and seemingly extraneous matter. | and is now worthy of a noble woman’s love. 
“The airs for the part of “David,” well sung by| | There is a Greek phrase something to the effect | 
Mr, Lockey, are among the most graceful and flowing. | that it is not always the worthy who bear the thyr- | 
“The Lord is my Shepherd,”’ is a very sweet pastoral | 8Us; nor 1s it always the man worthy of a noble | 
melody ; and the aria, ** Thy servant kept his father’s | woman's love who wins it. What creatures the dar- 
sheep,” has an opening phrase of singular beauty. lings will love ! what Bottoms they will worship as | 
But the most original melody is the very exquisite demigods! If you want to see the power of imagi- | 
aria, “ Who am I, O Lord?” which has the enrich- | nation do not open the poets, but look at the idols | 
ment of an obligato accompaniment on the hautboy, | Women will set up !—However, they are right some- 
Mr. Lockey’s delivery of the solo, “ Praise ye the | times, as witness Widow Harcourt’s choice of Captain 
Lord,” cach phrase ‘of which is repeated by the | Cutter (modesty forbids my specifying other exam- | 
chorus, surpassed, we think, any of his previous ples), for whom she is willing to renounce fortune, | 
efforts, The duet, ‘*The Lord ‘preserveth,’’ was | and does renounce it, though she finds after all that 
beautifully sung by Miss Birch and Miss Walliams. there is no need of anything of the kind, for Captain | 
We do not think that Mr. Horsley has paid suf- Cutter is only the new name of ‘tom Harcourt, and | 
ficient attention to the declamatory, portions of his if she marry a Harcourt her fortune is secure. 
work, His powers in part-writing are not only shown | Upon this canvass, pleasantly varied with cross 
in the choruses, but in the trio, ‘** How Amiable,” tor | purposes, Mr. Palgrave Simpson has written an ele- 
soprano, contralto, and tenor ; the legitimate quar- | gant little comedy, somewhat too slight perhaps in | 
tette, “Behold thou art wroth;”’ and the very ex- | Structure for the Olympic, and more suitable to the | 
quisite double quartette, which is treated ina style of | Thédtre Francais or the Lyceum, but charming in its 
peculiar originality: the first quartette being for fe- | contrast to the blood and thunder of the fierce melo- 
male voices, sopranos and contraltos—the second for | drame which precedes it. A drawing-room air per- 


tenors and basses; the two bodies joining after- | vades it, and keeps it strictly within the region of 


} 


} 
j 


wads in eight real parts, But then there is comedy; while the costumes materially aid its effect. 
such an air of repose in all these, that their | Mrs. Stirling is delightful as the Widow Harcourt, 
effect is more dependent upon the smoothness | and Leigh Murray stands alone in the representation 


of their harmony; and in the production of this, | of such parts as Captain Cutter. But what could 
Mr. Horsley has been perfectly successful, The | induce the management to entrust such a part as 
principal duet of the whole work, however, “ Am I | Valentine Harcourt to Mr. Kinloch? Fops require 
adog,” is rendered wholly ineffective from the ab- | an easy elegance of fatuity, and a distinction of man- 
sence of declamatory force. It has been suggested | ner to render them endurable; with Mr. Kinloch the 
that a weightier voice than that of Mr. Weiss would | success of the piece was perilled. However, it suc- 
have produced a different effect on the mind, We | ceeded in spite of him, and there was an uproarious 
do not think so, The inefficiency of the duet lies call for the author, who bowed from a private box. 
sey oy notin theexecutant. First, it is written too = VIVIAN. 
ow, It is a complete growl, and giants, we apprehend, << nae > PTT 
talked in a oa ay nn Seville, the THE TOUR OF EUROPE. 
Eevechey is altogether impossible for declamation. Pack up your carpet -bag—no, your opera-glass will 
tis the tone of soliloquy, not of defiance. It would | do—and come with us for a rapid scamper through 
give the idea of Goliath parading before his tent with | Europe, by the grand routes. Mr. Marshall has pro- 
folded arms and in a grumbling tone giving utter- | vided the means. His Diorama has at once the charm 
ance to his contemplations of the events of the day: , of information to those who have not made the tour, 
bat certainly the whole duet affords no idea of the | and reminiscence to those who have. With him we 
actual scene, the defiance of David and the incensed | travel from the Elbe at Hamburg, through Germany 
disdain of the wrathful Goliath. We do not think, | to the Danube—passing through Berlin, Dresden, 





and of Venice—the letter especially. A genuine 
limpse is given of Venice, and the Place of St. 
k is worth the price of the exhibition, There 
are some admirable scenes also in the Swiss portion 
of this diorama, and in those of the bepainted and 
belauded Rhine. 

This diorama as a work of art is very unequal, 
Some scenes are painted with a breadth of effect and 
sa 8 of detail which betray a dexterous and prac- 
tised hand. Others are patchy, wanting in aerial 
distance and truth of local colour, Some of the 
grouping is as bad as some is excellent. Some of the 
points of view are as happily chosen as need be; 
others, again, catch no characteristic. But, although 
the execution is of this various merit, the interest of 
the exhibition is undoubtedly very great; und now 
that all the world travels, such a diorama must ap- 
peal to very large masses. We were glad to observe 
on our second visit that the room was crowded, 


Progress uf the People. 
—_~+>—_—_—_ 
[Agreeing that Democratic and Social rights go 
hand in hand, we propose to include under one head 


“Democratic Intelligence,” and ** Associative Pro- 
gress."’ Both these departments will continue to 


| receive full attention as before, the only difference 


being that the reader will find them under that head 
which suggests the unity of their relations to the 
essential ‘* Progress of the People.’’] 





LETTERS TO CHARTISTS. 
V. Wrapons not SEIZABLE BY THE POLtcr. 

The police buy up the Leader and otherwise display 
their vigilance, but their activity is both awkward 
and inefficient. They lately overran the country to 
seize a Chartist pike, but other weapons, far more 
dangerous to the commonweal, never atiract their 
attention. If Sir Peter Laurie would “ put down” 
political exaggeration, that sagacious magistrate 
would do some service. But bombast is not an evil 
in the eyes of the authorities. If Colonel Mayne 
would be good enough to apprehend personalities 
instead of persons, his surveillance would have some 
merit. A law against quarrels would do the Peace 
Party some credit. An act of Parliament against 
superlatives would be patriotic on the part of the 
successors to the Russell Administration, But these 
are weapons not seizable by the police. The useful- 
ness of these functionaries lies not in this way. 

A report appears in this Journal this week of a 
public meeting to determine a difference between 
two leaders ot the people. There is some hope that 
this will be the lastnight wasted after this fashion, The 
past twenty years have witnessed in the metropolis 
innumerable discussions of the same kind. The 
heroes of those displays have found their way to the 
oblivion they invoked. No one cares to remember 
their names. All that survives is the disgrace of 
such exhibitions. ‘To the honour of the assembly of 
Tuesday night there was less violence and passion 
than on any former occasion of the kind, Every body 
seemed to feel more or less that the employment of 
the public time on personal disputes, which ought to 
be settled by the individuals, was disreputable. Mr, 
Harney made a temperate defence, ‘There is still a 
prevailing belief that popularity is to be won by ask- 
ing the public for it. Whereas true popularity is 
commanded by high service and a defiant Contes g- 

Of old when Kings fell out, all the country was 
called on to fight the quarrel for them. Monarchy 
can no longer play this game, and Democracy ought 
to giveitup. The old plea that the people were 
involved in the disputes of crowns has fallen into 
deserved neglect. The song of Jeannette and Jeannot 
expresses as much political wisdom, as popular feel- 
ing on thispoint:— 

“ And if Kings must show their might 

Let those who make the quarrels be the only men to fight.” 

When you hear a public man say to the people, 
‘My adversaries are yours; a blow struck at me is 
aimed at you; I am your servant, you are bound to 
vindicate my reputation,” it sounds very plausibly. 
But is not this the plea of unconscious vanity, as the 
same words in the mouth of a King is the plea of 
pride? A soldier might as well ask the public to 
share his wounds, as a tribune to ask them to share 
the attacks made on him. The duty of the true 

ublicist is to serve the public and suffer for it, and 
if need be to die for it. But we find many who 





& it stands, that two Staudigls would produce one | Prague, and Vienna; and from thence to Pesth and 


profess willingness to die in the cause of the people, 
| who yet will not bear a random accusation in their 


giant. This is another reason why we imagine that | Constantinople. Some of these scenes are graphic and | cause. The soldier is assaulted by the bullet or the 
dec'amation and dramatic effect have been neglected | lifelike. Berlin is taken from an advantageous point, | bayonet; the publicist by calumny and intrigue; and 


portions of Mr, Horsley’s study. | displaying the most remarkable edifices, and its boule- 
The oratorio was exceedingly well performed, the vard, Unter den Linden. Dresden is poorly presented. 
Principals being Misses Birch, E. Birch, Williams, | Prague wants the peculiar characteristic of that old 


7 Lockey, Weiss, Whitworth, and T, city. Vienna should have been taken from the graben, 
illiams, 
| racteristic. ‘The Danube is far superior in its pre- 
| sentation, and the Iron Gate is a striking pictorial 
effect. Pesth also stands out well; so does Con- 
: There is nothing | stantinople. 
Provocative of antagonism than to hear some- | which is indifferently seized, and cannot for a mo- 
y whom I don’t know and don’t care about, con- | ment be compared with the views of Lago Maggiore 


THAT ODIOUS CAPTAIN CUTTER! 


Miss Prud i i 
ALiss ence was quite right. 
more 2 2 


bod 


or the Prater, or the Wasser glacis, to render it cha- | 


The second route opens with Rome, | 


| both have to defend themselves as well as they are 
| able ; but are never justified in arresting the public 
| service for their protection. He who does not under- 
stand this condition, or is not prepared for the accident 
of slander, had better reconsider his position. 
| ‘There would be no objection to the public interfering 
| in all cases of calumny, but the good public cannot 
| afford the time. Try the case with respect to the 
London Executive. Accusations have been made 
| involving the political wisdom of Mr. Ernest Jones 
in a much more serious manner than the recent 
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The Leaver. 





reflections on Mr. Harney, As respects Mr. Reynolds, 
the charges laid at his door by one antagonist or 
another, are more vital still. the Executive hold 
themselves responsible to do what any public meeting 
may ask of them, it only needs that some one (a friend 
can be got, as in the last case) to move that these 
charges be investigated by the Executive. Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Reynolds would thereby obtain additional 
and flattering prominence, and engross many nights 
of other public meetings called to consider the 
Ministerial Crisis. Why are they not entitled to 
this distinction as much as the gentleman who has 
just enjoyed it? Why, indeed, should not all the 
Reovutlve get up acase respectively? And if they do, 
where willit end? We shall not hear of the Charter 
again for six months. Mr. Harney, no doubt, was 
pained at the public meeting that dragged him on the 
stage of personalities. He has, to his credit, again 
and again said that he had no personal vanity to 
gratify; and that he could take care of his own 
character. And every man feels more or le-s the 
truth of the aphorism of a great political teacher, still 
living among us, that, that ‘a man who is always 
running after his character, has seldom a character 
worth the chase,” 

Thus much to the public in provinces is necessary, 
as they may think it wise in their spheres to imitate 
the men of London. A provincial reporter hears in 
the course of four days 
cannot report, which he properly thinks not worth 
the trouble. But he contrives to select an offensive 
episode which good taste would have suppressed ; 
and which to the credit of those who spoke the words, 
they did not report themselves. The Conference at 
which it took place was falling itno forgetfulness ; 
neither its numbers nor its deliberation won for it any 
great importance, when they had the good fortune to 
tind a reporter among them, who secured for them 
the atrention of the entire Chartists of London, and 
the distinction of a public meeting being devoted to 
their semi-private sallies, Let this be a warning to 
our country friends, who cannot fail to see that 
personalities are a trick by which the few can ever 
divert the many; that disputes are more dangerous 
weapons the police ever seized, the most fatal tyranny, 
or intrigue, or antagonism, can wield against ss 

ON, 

The Executive Committee of the National Charter 
Association met on Wednesday evening last. The 
whole of the committee were present. 








[Sarurpay, 





the meeting’s confidence. This was negatived in favour | 
of the longer resolution. Mr. Holyoake urged upon the 
meeting the duty of maintaining more dignity in the 
defence of demucracy, and the impolicy of the entire pro- 
ceedings of the evening. For himself, he would willingly | 
bear testimony in favour of his friend, Mr. Harney, as | 
he had done on a previous occasion, but he would not do | 
Mr. Harney the injustice of supposing that, in the 
present case, his character had been in any danger from 
the incidental remarks said to have been levelled 
against it. 

Lepru Rotiin’s Banquet.—On Monday evening a 
large assembly of foreigners of all nations assembled in 
the John-street Institution, Fitzroy-square, in c mme- 
moration of the French Revolution of 1848. Ledru 
Rollin, Caussidere, Kinkel, Struve, Ruge, and many 
eminent exiles were among the company A bountiful 
repast was prepared, but the waiters, engaged from a 
neighbouring establishment, behaved with less decorous 


| ness than befitted a public and imvortant occasion. Caus 


discussion very much he | 


Correspond- | 


ence was received from Derby, Glasgow, Halifax, | 


Hastings, and Nottingham; Bristol, Edinburgh, Fal- 


kirk, Liverpool, Loughborough, Peterborough, and | 


Tillicoultry; stating that at present they were not 
able to take part in sending delegates to the Conven- 


tion, but the majority were of opinion, that if it was | 
held in May or June, they would be enabled to do so. | 
Letters from Cheltenham, Coventry, Hamilton, Not- | 
tingham, and Staleybridge requested that the post- | 


ponement of the Convention till the 2nd of June be 
re-considered. Those from Greenwich, Leicester, 
Marylebone, and Merthyr Tydvil approved of the 
late vote of the Executive relative thereto. Mr, 
Jones read a letter he had received from Sir George 
Grey, with reference to the case of William Cuffey, 
which stated that he (Sir George) could not receive 
a deputation, but that a statement of the case in 
writing would meet with proper attention. It was 
unanimously agreed:—‘ That a statement be drawn 
up for that purpose ;"’ Mr. Jones undertaking the 
drawing up of the said statement. On the 
motion of Messrs. O'Connor and Jones, it was 
agreed (Mr. Holyoake dissenting) ;—“ That the 
question of the postponement of the Convention 
till the first Monday in June be re-considered.” 
Mr. Jones then moved, and Mr. O’Connor seconded, 
** That, owing to the disturbed state of public affairs, 
the National Convention assemble in London on 
Monday, the 24th of March ensuing.” Mr. Harney 
moved, and Mr. Granby seconded, the following as 
an amendment, which was carried : ** The Executive, 
while voting the postponement of the Convention, 
having resolved to summon that body at a date 
earlier than June, should any political event render 
such a step necessary, the committee earnestly ap- 
peal to the Chartist localities to use every exertion to 
forthwith obtain the necessary funds, in order that 
the Convention may be summoned at an early date, 
should the change of Ministry render such a step 
advisable.”" Mr. ‘Thornton Hunt then read an ad- 
dress and programme of business, which was unani- 
mously agreed to: ** That the addresses and pro- 
grammes submitted be referred to a sub-committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Harney, Holyoake, Hunt, 
Jones, and Reynolds.” 

O'Connor versus Harney.—On Tuesday evening 
a public meeting, called at the John-street Institution, 
to consider the ‘‘ Ministerial Crisis,’”’ but it was wholly 
occupied with the personal crisis between Messrs. 
O'Connor and Harney. Mr. Robert Le Blond occupied 
the chair. A report from the Chartist executive was 
read. It judiciously confined itself to a statement of the 
facts. Mr. Harney entered into explanations. Messrs. 
Ruffey and Massey moved a resolution exculpatory of 
Mr. Harney. Mr. Holyoake moved a briefer statement 
| meer superlatives), expressing satisfaction at Mr. 
arney’s explanation, and reassuring that gentleman of 





sidere spoke first after the cloth was withdrawn, in a 
frank, unassuming manner. Ledru Rollin delivered a 
speech with the address of a master in oratory, and after- 
wards read a letter from Mazzini, which was frequently 
cheered. Various memorials were read. Members of 
the Chartist Executive took part in the proceedings. 
Songs given with excellent effect followed and completed 
the celebration, 

Louts Branc’s Banquet.—While John-s'reet was 
crowded with Ledru Rollin’s political friends, Highbury- 
barn Tavern presented a scene of equal animation, where 
were assembled a large company of a thousand persons of 
all nations. Many of the leading names among foreigners 
were at a later hour present at both banquets. Louis 
Blane delivered an address characterized by that bril 
liance peculiar to his writings and speeches. 
give it next week. Memorials were presented from 
various bodies: from the refugees of Jersey; from the 
Faubourg St. Marceau; and one of adhesion, expressed 
with great eloquence, from Brothers in Switzerland. 
Members of English political parties spoke on the oc- 
casion. Admirable taste was displayed in the preparation 
of the sentiments and the chief speeches were written. 
Schapper, Barthelmemy (Emanuel), Michalorzy, Lan- 
dolphe, Ronchi, Horace Teggia, Sawaszkiewiez (L.L.), 
Waszkowski (C.), Videl (Jules), Simonyi, Willick were 
among the commemorationists. 
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{In THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. } 
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—MILTON. 


SPREAD OF ATHEISM AMONG THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 
Feb. 26, 1851. 

Str,—The greatest vice of the age is pandering to 
low and debasing superstition. That the Leader 
should attempt to palliate error and defend an un- 
tenable position is unaccountable to me. There is 
much merit and mental courage required of those 
who, regardless of error and prejudice, publicly avow 
the truthfalness of a great principle —in which it ap- 
pears to me this has been done by Miss Martineau, 
in her new work on “ Man’s Nature.” You pause 
at the open avowal of Atheism and denial of immor- 
tality. ‘* There are,’’ you say, ‘we are glad to think it 
so, few persons who share in those opinions, and that 
it must create pain among Miss Martineau's friends 
and numerous admirers,”’ 

Iam glad to think and to know that there are 
thousands of working men who, like myself, after due 
deliberation, have come to Miss Martineau’s con- 
clusions; and that there are thousands of others who 
are fast coming over to these opinions. God and im- 
mortality are but hypotheses which to affirin is less 
reasonable than to deny what cannot be proved. The 
numerous admirers of Miss Martineau will view with 
admiration this bold declaration of what she considers 
to be truth. I am, Sir, with much r spect, yours 
truly, H. B. 


{Our excellent correspondent mistakes our position. 
We regret the extension of Atheism, because we re- 
gard it as an opinion untrue, hurtful to the happiness 
of most among th se who entertain it, and tending to 
expunge the highest of all motives to doing good 
the love of God with all our hearts, and the desire to 
carry out his laws ina spirit of obedience grateful for | 


| proportion it bears to the tota! mortality is 


We shall | 


P ° Lita. 
its own consciousness. The courage to utter 
sincere opinion has our warmest sympathy, for of 
services to the cause of prozress the greatest jg the 
faithful maintenance of truth speaking. ] 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WERK, 
(From the Registrar-General's Report.) 

The mortality of the metropolitan districts, Which iy 
the preceding week had declined to 1036, has Tisen to 
much larger amount than is usual at this period; the 
deaths registered in the week ending last Satu: 
having been 12'3. Taking the ten corresponding Weeks 
in the years 1841-50, the only example of a gre 
mortality occurred in 1847, when the deaths for the 
week were 1253; while the average of the ten weeks wag 
1067. Correcting this average according to the su 
posed rate of increase in the population, it becomes 1164, 
compared with which the present return shows an exces 
of 49. This increase, both on the previous week and 
on the average, runs through differcnt periods of life 
but is most considerable among persons of advanced age, 
Complaints of the respiratory organs have been more 
than usually active. At this period of the year the 
zymotic or epidemic class of diseases on an average 
causes about 200, or nearly a fifth part of the total 
number of deaths; and in the present return it eon. 
tributes 208, which is near the usual number, though the 
considerably 
less. It is satisfactory to observe that smallpox now 
shows a tendency to become less fatal, Twenty-six 
persons died from it in the previous week; but that 
number has now fallen to 18. Vaccination appears to 
have been performed in only two of these cases, The 
births of 792 boys and 775 girls, in all 1567 children, 
were registered in the week. ‘The average in six corre 
sponding weeks of 1845.50 was 1426. 


Ten Weeks Week 
. ‘ Of 1841-50. — of 186], 
Zymotic Diseases ° +» 1952 1... 98 


Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of une 
certain or variable seat .. oe ae eee 
Tubercular Diseases ., as oe os 1819 .... 18 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, 
Nerves, and Senses... ee ee 
Diseases of the Heartand Blood-vessels 374 





i .. » & 
Diseases of the Lungs and of the other Or- 

gans ot Respiration a 4 -- 2160 bar 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other 

Organs of Digestion <a - te 679: uu @ 
Diceuses of the Kidneys, &c.., os oe ee 

| Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e.  .. ae «as. 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 

Xe, oe *e ee ee ee se SoS ue 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular ‘Tissue, &c. ., 1S boa Poe 
Malformations .. =" me ee ee SP cook ae 
Premature Birth and Debility . & 
Atrophy = = 

} Age.. oe ee oe ee ee ee eee 61 
Sudden ke 143 oon 


Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 28% 1.0. # 


Total (including unspecified causes).. 10672 


Commercial Wairg, 


| MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


SATURDAY, 

The Ministerial crisis has had no very great effect on 
the market for English Funds, if one may judge from the 
very slight fluctuation which has taken place in prices. 
The opeving price of Consols on Monday was 96}, from 
which point they rose next day to 964, § at one tiwe, but 
afterwards gave way, and left off at 964 to 96}. The 
market was slightly depressed on Wednesday, but re 
covered its tone on Thursday, when it became known 
that Lord Stanley was not able to form a Protectionist 
Administration. Conclosed on Thursday a' 96} Yes 
terday morning they opened at 96} to J, and closed at 96}. 

The fluctuations in the English Stuck Market this 
week have been to the following extent:—Consols, 96} 
to 964; Bank Stock, 2144 to 2154; Three-and-a- Quarter 
per Cents, 98} to98]. Exchequer Bil s, 46s. to 50s. pre- 
mium, 

In the Foreign Market an improvement in Pe 
ruvian took place during the week. Ou Wednesday 
last it advanced two per cent., and an advance of 
one per cent. took place on Thursday. The official list 
yesterday contained the following bargains :—Peruvian 
Bonds, 83 to 834; ditto Deferred, 37 to 38; Mexican, 
334 tof; Venezuela Deferred, 12; Brazilian, 934; Buenos 
Ayres, 53; Spanish Five per Cents., 19% to 20; ditto 
Three per Cents., 37§ to 38; ditto Passive, 47; Duteh 
Two-and a-Half per Cents., 588 to %; ditto Four per 
Cents., 914 to 92; Portuguese Four per Cents., 334 to 1; 
Russian Five per Cents., 114; ditto Four-and a-Half per 
Cents., 974 to }. 

MARK-LANE, Fripay, Feb. 28. 

Supplies of grain moderate. Demand for Wheat very 
inanimate at former rates. Upwards of seventy vessels 
have arrived off Falmouth from the South o! Europe, 
grain laden. The importers are unwilling to make the 


conc: ssion in price which such a large arrival will render* 


necessary. No sales are making. ‘There is less 
choice of samples of Bailey and Oats than for some 
weeks, and the prices of both firm The principal 
country markets during the week have been as dull as 
our own 


Arrivals from Feb. 24 to 28:— 


English. Irish. Foreign, Flour. 
Wheat .c «« 3130 —— W910 3550 
Barley .. .. 3070 —— 1820 anaes 
Oats.c «co se BD 3540 8140 — 





AVERAGE PRICE UF SUGAR, 
The average price of Bicwn or Muse vado Sugar, computed 


from the returns made in the week ending the 23th day of 


February, 1851, is 29s, 63d. per ewt, 
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SH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
wane (Closing Prices.) 
| Mond.| Tues.| Wedn. |Thurs. | Frid. 
x... {'atay | 25) | alae | 2i5y | tay | — 
ott i gi) 97 | m7 | 96 
Pc. Cot.Ans- 96h | 96; | 964] 961) 968 
RS eed ee eo eer Pe 
.| 96h] 96 96, | 961) 96 
ent An. 985 | 98 | 98; | ol | os | 98 
Sper Cu, | —— | ——b jist ilies) 7g] 7 
re’ 266 | 266 | 263 | 962 | 268 262 
Bonds ..| 60 p 7p om | 50 p| 55 p 55 p 
Bills, 10007. 36 p| 47 p Op! 50p| Hp 47 Pp 
tito, 3s ..| 4p! 47p| 0p 50 p | 50 p| Dp 
Ditto, Sma! bl Pi 47p | Sp! Bp W pl 49 p 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 


a, Mr. Brittan, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, 
ristol. 

DIVIDENDS.—Mareh 18, P. M. Chitty, Saeebery. ecrivener 
—March 18, J. Sydenham, Poole, eg erg » 2. P. Ail, 
Rotherh:the, engineer — March 21, B. Threadneedle- 
street and Bow-common, copper smelter, and Duke-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, silversmith — March 20, J. Barnard, Stamford 
Rivers, Essex, baker— March 20, J. Charter, Grimstone, Norfolk, 

rocer—March 20, W. Binder, Orsett, Essex, builder—March 21, 

. P. Burnell, Moorgate-street and Coleman-street, china dealer 
— March 18, G. Wilkin, Frith-street, Soho-square, tailor — 
March 18, N. Taynton, Lincoln’s-inn, law stationer — March 21, 
T. H. Saunders, Basinghall-street, and Bradford, Wiltshire, 
woollen manufacturer— March 20, J. Richards, Vaynor, Brecon- 
shire, licensed victualler - March 20, E. Brien, Bristol, cabi et- 
maker — March 20, H. Sutcliffe and J. W. Harrie, Bank’s-mill, 
Dules-gate, near Tod» orden, Lane shire, cotton spinners — 





(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 
Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 333 
— — Small.. = 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Peruvian 44 per Cents. — 
Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 
—_—————- 4 per Cts. 33} 
58q ——_— —_ Annuities = 
— Cents... 914 | Russian, 1822,4)p.Cts. 97; 
‘Bonde a | Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 20_ 
Feast 5 p C_An.atParis 96.63 | ——— Passive ao 
——- 3 p.Cts., Feb. 28, 57.80 | —— Deferred _- 


ustrian 5 rCents. — 
sevian Ba, p. Ct. — 
rasilian 9 per, * | 
Buenor Ayres 6 p. Cts. } 

Seer Cents... — | 









; 

SHARES. 

{adt Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. | 

RatLways. ; - BANKS. pa | 

Caledonian ee +» ILE | Australasian ry Py 3 | 
Eastern Counties ee 6) British North American 43 
Edinburgh and Glasgo 355 | Colonial oe = 
Great Northern .. 2 183 | Commercial of London, ._-— 

Great North of England — | London and Westminster 27} | 
London Joint Stock 173 


Great 8. & W.(Treland) 4\ 
Great Western .. - 904 
Hulland Selby .. = 
Laneashire and Yorkshire 574 
Lancaster and Carlisle 78 
Lond., brighton. & 8. Coast 98 
London and Blackwall.. 7 
London and N.-Westerr, 130 
Midland .. ee -» 61) r oo 
North British .. ; 9% | Ditto, St. John del Rey M4 
South-Eastern and Dover 26} | Cobre Copper ee 
South-Western ae, MISCELLANROUS, 
York, Neweas., & Berwick 21} | Australian Agricultural — 
York and North Midland 24) | Canada .. oe « = =—46 
Docks. } General Steam . 
Bastand West India .. — | Penins.&OrientalSteam 72 
London .. oe +» — | Royal Mail Steam 7 
St. Katharine .. +» = | South Australian ee 


National of Ireland... 74 
National Provincial .. — 
Provincial of Ireland .. 43 
Union of Australia oe 3 
Union of London ee =12) 
MINES. 

Bolanos .. oe _- 
Brazilian Imperial 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, Feb. 28. 





Wheat, R. New 33s. to 35s. Maple ...... 278. to 2%. 
Fine ........ 35 — 37 White ...... 21 — 23 
Old .. . B44 36 Boilers ,..... 23 — 25 
White . 56 — 38 Beans, Ticks, .. 22 — 24 
Fine .....0+- 40 — 42 OM sbssce bas 25 — 27 
Superior New 40 — 44 | Indian Corn.... 28 — 30 

Pee 24 — v2 | Oate, Feed .... 14 — 15 

Barley ........ 17 — 18 Fine .... 15 — 16 
Malting 22 — 2k Poland ...... 16 —17 

Malt, Ord. 44 — 46 | Fine .. 17 —18 
Fim® 2. ccccce 48 — 530 | Potato ...... 16 — 17 

Peas, Hog...... 23-25 | Fine .. 7 —18 


Week ENDING Feb. 22. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 














o Bde | BPO .cacccdcedsoves 23s. 8d 
10 Beans 2 4 
ll BOOBs 060 sbnsecsessee 37 (1 
regate Average of the Six Weeks. 
OG.) BPO occ cvecee 
9 Beans 
5 PEAS .cscce ecececs +26 
FLOUR. 
Town-made .......+45 bn0nesecesdscocses 
BITES. dncgreperocccecesecsics PPITITTTity 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship......... 
Norfolk and Stockton .,.....0sseeecseseceeeceeese 30 
American ..........+005 coccccccee per barrel 21 — 23 
INO 6.640000 005 00000080096 s00 n0cbesenas 21 — 23 


Wheaten Bread, 7d, the 4lb. loaf. Households, 54d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 





NRWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD®. 
d, s. d. 8.4. 
.2 203 8 
© BD ceccsccocees 34-4 6 
BS OG O rrcocccccoes 32—4 6 
Me ReeiSébbesciesss © OB C6 scccscccccss 34—42 








FROM ‘TH E ‘LONDON GAZ ETTE. 





Tuesday, February 25. 
Dectarations oF Divipenps. — J. Robinson, Wakefield, 
inner; first div. of 4s. 9d., on the separate estate, on any 
onday or Tuesday; Mr Hope, Leeds—J. H. Veiteh, Durham, 
Printer; second and final div. of l4d., on Saturday, March 1, or 
any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
4. Littlewood, Thorney Burn Rectory, Northumberland, clerk; 
third div, of Is., on Saturday, March 1, or any subsequent Satur- 
day; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-T'yne—B. Murray, Stockton- 
on-Tees, farmer; first div. of lld.,on Saturday, March }, or 
any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


—J. Sparrow, Oxford, draper; first div. of 9jd., on Thursday, | 


Feb, 27, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Cole- 
Man-street—J. Aplin, Bicester, Oxfordshire, serivener; second 


"div, of 3d., on Thursday, Feb. 27, and three subsequent Thurs- 
days; Mr, Graham, Coleman-street—J. Killick, Dorking, car- | 
penter; first div. of 38. 2d., on Thursday, Feb. 27, and three | 


Subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street—I. Black- 

0, Minories, and Northumberland-alley, Fenchurch-street, 
engineer; first div. of 2s. 5d., on new proofs, on Thursday, 
Feb. 27, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Cole- 
Man-street. 


Bangrvrts.—J. BURRELL, Blackmore, Essex, victualler, to | 


surrender March 7, April 11; solicitors, Mr. Patten, Elv-place, 
Holborn ; and Mr. Woodward, Billericay; official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall-street— J. MaTTs, Edgeware-road, iron- 
Monger, March 7, April 3; solicitors, Messrs. Tippetts and Sun, 
3 @; Official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street— 

. F. Taomtas, Bristol, shipbroker, March 12 and April 9, 


March 19, J. Thompson, Manchester, cement dealer. 
CerTiFicates.—T7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on thé day of meeting. — March 19, R. Northover, 
Skinner-street, Bishopsgate-street, and Cheapside, lint manu- 
facturer—March 21, J. Breton, King William-street, insuranee 


| broker — March 19, B. Tebbit, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, draper— 
| March 20, T. Newell, Liansaniffraid, Montgomeryshire, 


oree 
dealer— March 27, C. | ightfoot, Torquay, livery stablekeeper— 
March 20, H. Crosby, Burnley, Lancashire, linendraper—Mareh 
21, J.,J., and J. Jowet , Preston and Longrivge, stonemasons— 
March 20, R. Gibson, York, ironmonger — March 19, G. T, and 
G, J. Rollason, Birmingham, china dealers, 

Scotch SEQUESTRATIONS. — J. Mundell, Edinburgh, artists’ 
colourman, Feb, 28, March 2i—W, Logan, Kirkintolloch, slater, 


| March 3 and 27 — J. Robertson, Bothwell, Lanarkshire, cart- 


wright, Feb. 28, March 21 — J. Crichton, Greenbank, Prllock- 
shaws, dyer, March 5 and 26—T. Martin, Glasgow, tile manufac- 
turer, March 3 and 24— T. Watson Portobello, grocer, March 3 
and 24 — Crabb and Brown, Glasgow, fi , March 4 





| and 25. 





Friday, February 28. 

DecraRations oF Divipenps.—J. Johnson, Salford, Lan- 
cashire, timber merchant; second div. ef 3s. 9d., on Tuesday. 
March Il, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Man- 
chester—H. R. Hartley, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, hotelkeepe: ; 
first div. of 2s.,0n Tuesday, March 4, or any subsequent Tues- 
day; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street— 
W Elliott, Petworth, Sussex, corn merchant; final div. of jths 
of Id.,on Tuesday, March 4, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-st:eet—J. R. R. Webb, 
Shaftesbury-crescent, Pimlico, commander in the Royal Navy; 
second div. of le. 9d.,on Tuesday, March 4, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambe:s, Basinghall- 
street— Marks and Charrington, Mark-lane, malt-factors ; fourth 
div. ef ls. {d., on Tuesday, March 4, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street— 
H. Donaldson, Juckingham-street, Strand, army agent; fifth div. 
of ls 24d., on Tuesday, March 4, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Pennell, Guildhal -chan. bers, Basingh«ll-street-—W. Oakes, 
| Oldham, Lancashire, clock maker; second div. of I4d., on Tues- 
day, March 4, or any subsegent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester 
—H. Cranston, Sunderland, eonfectioner; div. of Is. 64. (in part 
of 5s. previously declared), on Saturday, March 1, or any subse- 
quent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Rowen -npon-Tyne—J Cooper, 
| Newcastle-under-Lyme, smallware-dealer; first div. of 2s., on 
Thursday, March 6, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham—W Ja: kson, Lichtield, wine merchant ; secoud div. 
of ls. 7d..on Thursday, March 6, or any subsequent Thursday; 
Mr. Va'py, Birmingham, 

BANKKUPTS.—J, WHITEHEAD, J, WHITRHRAD, jun , and G. 
Watt, Princes-street, Lambeth, r ctifiers, to eurrender 
March 11, April 15; solicitor, Mr. Michsel, Red Lion-square ; 
offici 1 aesignee, Mr. Groom, Abchureh-lane— Wary, J. : G., 
| and C, AstLe, Coleman-street, bookbinders, March 8, April 14; 
solicitors, Messrs Gregson and Kewell, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street; official assigure, Mr. Nicholson, Basin hall- 
street—T. 8. Dickinson and R.C, Dick1Nson, Gresham-street, 
and Leeds, warehouremen, March 10, April 5; solicitors, Messrs 
Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry ; official a--ignee, Mr. Bell, Cole- 
man-street-buildings —D. OogLL, Clophill, Bedfordshire, g ocer, 
March tl, April 1; soliciiors, Wesers. Trinver aud Eyre, John- 
street, Bedford-row, and Mr. Austin, Shefferd, Hedfordsbire; 
official assignee, Mr. Graham—W. Brown, Brunswick-street, 
Stamford-street, engineer, March 7, April 3; solicitors, Messrs. 
Blake and Poole, Blackfriars-road, official assignee, Mr. Bell— 
H. S8mitH, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, ironfounder, Mareh 
13, April 10; solicitors, Messrs. Robinson and Fletcher, Dudley, 
Mr. Woodward, Wednesbury. and Meesrs. Motteram, Knight, 
and Emmet, Birmingha'n; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birming- 
ham—W. Hate, Bishampton, Worcestershire, baker, March 12, 
April 1; solicitors, Messrs. Workman, New, and Prance, Eve- 
sham, and Mr, Reece, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham—T. Carter, Stafford, coal dealer, March 10, Aprii 
14, solicitors, Mr. Challinor, Hanley, and Mr, Smith, Birming+ 
ham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Divipenps —Mareh 22%, J. and J. B. Montefiore, Nicholas- 
lane, merchants—March 28 W. Heygate, Watford, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Chardstock, Dorsetshire, brickmaker— March 22, 
H E. T. Avdrews, Southampton, i ger — March 21, G. 

E. Inger, Nottingham, druggist— March 24, H. Deverill, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and Coggleton, cornfactor—March 21, J. 
Harriman, Nottingham, draper— March 21, J. Moore, Notting- 
ham, cabinetmaker— March 21, W. Walker, Mansfield, inn- 
keeper—April 10, T. Dalton, Coventry, silk dyer—March 20, 
C. D. Makepeace and R. Strong, Bir bh screw fi 
turers. 

CertiFicates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the con- 
trary, on the day of meeting. — March 21, J. M. Cansdale, 
Norwich, draper—March 2!, C. G. Jones, Elizabeth-atreet, Hanse 
place, licensed victualler—March 22, C. Stephens, Milton-next- 
Gravesend, builder— March 19, 8. Willett, sen., Cheltenham, 
plumber—March 24, J. Rawling, Selby, Yorkshire, shoemaker 
—March 24. W. H. and © Catton, Milnsbridg:, near Hudders- 
field, dyers—Mareh 21, R. Kaye, Liverpool, buteher—Mareh 27, 
J. Smith, Darlington, bootmaker— March 25, J. Graham, Man- 
chester, joiner—March 22, J. Fowler, Sheffield, i:onfounder— 
March 21, R. Bruin, Blaby, Leicestershire, baker — March 24, 
T. Matthews, Kenilworth, licensed victualler— March 24, J. 
| Letts, Leamington Priors, miller—March 21, R. J. Wallis, 
| Loughborough wine merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W, Key, St. Andrew's, cabinet- 
maker, March 5 and 31—G, Barr, Glasgow, ac ountant, March 
a 26—T. Martin, Glasgow, file manufacturer, March 3 
and 24. 

















BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, _ 


BIRTHS, 
On the 20th ult., at Swanton-house, Norfolk, the Honourable 
Mrs. Delaval Astley, of ason. 
| On the zlst ult., the wife of G. N. Emmet, Esq., of Lans- 





downe-terrace, Kensington-park, of a daughter. 
On the 22nd ult., the wife of the Reverend 8, H. Pinder, 
Bratton Fieming, Barnstaple, of « son. 
| _On the 24th ult., at Fawsley-park, the Honourable Mrs. Gage, 
of a son, stillborn. 


| On the 25th ult., at Cheltenham, the wife of Lieutenant- | 


| Colonel Corbet Cotton, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 
On the 19th ult., at the Cathedral, bit 
.,to Frances suc daughter of the tate dames eptoee inet 
“On ine BOth alt, ut Dover, Oolonel Tylden, R.B, to Math 
ult., at . en, 

widow of the late Captain J. H. Baldwin. 4 

On the 22nd ult., at St. — Marylebone, the Duca Fi 
feue wyoe to a aria, daugtiter of the late Sir 

urtay, of Black’ | in Scotland 

On the 85¢h ult. at South Cove, Suffilk, Clement Chevallier, 
Esq., eldest son of the late Reverend Clement Chevallier, reetor 
of Bodingham, Suffolk, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Captain 8. F. Harmer, R.N.; and on the same day, at the same 
place, Charles James Barrow, Esq., only son of the Reverend 
— = to Maria, youngest daughter of the late Captain 

armer, R.N. 

On the 26th ult., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Reverend 
Lawrence Tuttiett, curate of Ryde, to Helen Carnegy, daughter 
of the late Captain Hunter, of the H.E.1.C.8, 





DEATHS. 
On the 20th ult , Sophia, relect of Mr. Masson, of Great Port- 
in the stk ob 70 B tinck Manchester-square, Lady 
On the 20th ult., in Bentinck-street, Manchest uare 
Parker, wife of Michael Bruce, Esq P 
On the 2ist ult., in Wilton-crescent, the Honourable Franees 
ee S a yy oon og 3 of oe wk Sa 24. 
n the 2!st ult., at Clarence-place, :W John Begbie, 
Esq., late of the H E.1.C.8., aged 81. 
On the 21st ult., at Woulwich-common, Frances “arah, widow 
of the Reverend C, Rawlins, aged 79. 
On the 23rd ul'., at Bath, Lydia, the widow of Sir A. Seton, 
Baronet, of Abercorn, N.B. 
On the 24th ult., at Hill-top, Ambleside, Jane, third daughter 
of the late Vincent Dowling, Eeq., of Kentish-town. 
On the 24th ult., in vendish-square, Catherine Maria, 
a of Charleville, widow of the late Earl of Charleville, 
ag ’ 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY AND PERMANENTLY 
CURED WITHOUT A TRUss. 


R. GUTHREY still continues to devote his 
attention to the treatment of this alarming complaint, and 
has never failed in effecting a perfect cure. His remedy is 
plicable to every variety of Single and Double Rupture, in male 
or female, however bad or long standing; is easy and painless in 
app'ication, causing no inconvenience or confinement, &c. ; and 
will be sent, free by post, to any part of the kingdom, with full 
instructions, on receipt of Six Shillings in Lea yaaa sats 
or, post-office order, payable at the Gray's-inn-road ’ 

AppRess.—Henry Guthrey, Surgeon, 6, Ampton-street, Gray’s- 
inn-road, London. At home, for consultation daily, from Eleven 
till Sat, mornings, and Five till Seven, evenings ; Sundays ex- 
cepted. 

A great number of old trusses and testimonials have been pre- 
sented to Dr. G, as trophies of the success of his remédy, which 
may be seen by any sufferer. 

“ Tam thankful for my restoration to health and_ comfort, by 
your beautiful cure of my double rupture.”—Mrs. Barrett, 

** As youwere kind enough to show me your museumof old 
trusses, when I called on you, I think it nothingbut fair I 
should send you mine to add to the number, ae it is now useless 
to me; | have not worn it since | used your remedy five months 
ago.”"—John Clarke, Risely. 


AINS i» the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBjGO, 
WHEUMATISM, GOUT. INDIGESTION, DEBI ITY, 
STRICTURE, & —DR. DE ROOS'’s RENAL PILLS, as their 
name. Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, are the most safe and 
efficacious remedy ever discovered tor discharges of any kind, 
and diseases of the ki'neys and urinary organs generally, whe- 
ther resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, it neg- 
ected frequently end in stone in the bladder, and a linge-ing 
death. For gout, rheumatism, depression of epirits, dislike 
of society, inc«pacity for business, loss of memory, drowsiness, 
sleep without refre-hment, and nervou-ne-s, wheu (as is often 
the case) ari-ing from or combined with urinary diseases, + j 
By 











are unequalled; how vecessary ‘s it, then, that persons thus 
flicted should attend at once to these important matters. 
their salutary action on acidity of the stomach they correet bile 
aud indigestion, purify and promote therenal secretions, thereby 
preventing the formation of stove, and establishing for life the 
healthy functions o! all these organs. 

Sold in boxe., with directions, &c., at ls. 1jd., 28. Od., 48 6d., 
and Ils. each. 


IMPURTANT TO FEMALES.—Dr. DE ROOS’S 
FEMALE PILLS are the best and safest medicine, under any 
circumstances, for regulating the secretions, keeping them in a 
healthy condition, and removing all affections dependent on 
irregularities, general weakness, accompanied by excessive pale- 
ness of ihe countenance, shortness of breath, h, weariness, 
incapacity for exertion, sinking at the pit of te eoniach fever 
ishness, indigestion, constipation, loss of — . 
heartburn, giddiness, papeeten. pains in the head, stomach, 
loins, &c. &e. (the results of which, if meBiected, are generally a 
total incapacity for the marriage state). their ace 
tion on the system, thev remove all hy: and nervous affec- 
tions, prevent consumption, and are better calculated to cure 
those peculiar conditions which, in the onset, lead to the above 
distressing maladies, than any other compound ever published. 

Sold in boxes, with directions, &., at ls. igd., 28. ¥d., 48. 6d, 
and Ils. each, 

N.B.—“A FEW HINTS ON FEMALE DISEASES,” sent 
post free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 


DR. DE ROOS’S PILE & FISTULA SALVES, 
for the cure of these complaints without pperation. Any un- 
easiness or itching of the lower bowel may be regarded as © 
tomatic of piles, and if neglected will lead to 
rectum, or to the formation of fistula, the highly dangerous and 
even fatal character of which is well known. By a temely use of 
the Salve all further consequences may be averted, and cure 
speedily effected. The worst cases have been frequently cured 
by it, when all other treatment had failed. 

Sold in pots, with directions, &c., at 4s. 6d., or three times the 
quantity for 11s.; and four iis. quantities for 33s, 

Purchasers will specify which is required, the Pile or the 
Fistula Salve. 

N.B.—“IMPORTANT HINTS on PILES and FISTULA,” 
sent post free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 

CAUTION,—8ee that the Proprietor’s name, in white letters, 
is on the Government Stamp, without which none are genuine. 

*,*—Advice and Medicine, £1. Patients corresponded with 
till cured. 

“ THE MEDICAL ADVISER,” on all the above diseases, by 
Dr. De Roos, 168 pages, with coloured descriptive engravings ; 
to be had throngh all booksellers, price 2s. 6d., or, on receipt of 





forty postege stamps, will be sent direct from the Author, 35, 
| Ely-place, Holbo n, London, where he may be consulted on these 
matters daily, from ten till one, and four till eight, Sunday exe 
cepted (unless by previous arrangement). 

N.B.—Where difficulty oceurs in ob any of the above, 
enclose postage stamps to the establishment, 
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She Leader. 





[Saturnay, 





H COLWELL, TRUSS and INSTRUMENT 
@ MAKER, Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, begs to 
call attention to the following i 


36 «4; | JVPESSRS. EDWARDS and COMPANY have | against this roadway to « man) cannot be made toappiy tng 

Best Plain Truss .. .. 5 @| Eyg's German Truss 10 0 at length completed arrangements, by which they are en- | Nite and wood.” ‘To prevent a total and utter ere ae 

oe expired Patent 8 4 Silk ee 4 6 | abled to offer to the -xhibitors and Visitors at the approaching Guards, therefore, up must come the wood, and then the ha 
s' ditto .. Cotton a Sag 


oe 6 
Lacing Stocking, Kuee-caps, and Ankle-pieces, for Weak Joints 
and Vuleus Veins. Leg-irons. Ladies Back-boards, Dumb 
Bells, and every other article in the Trade, at equally moderate 
charges 





EXHIBITION AUCTION HALL. 
INTERNAIIONAL EXPOSITION SALON, AND 
FOREIGNERS’ REUNION, 


Great Exhibition, facilities and accommodation, which are not 
contemplated or provided by the Royal Commission. ‘They have 
accepted tenders from Mr. John Walker, of Gracechurch-street, 
for the erection of a Superb Building of Iron. containing a Grand 





HE SHITTAH WOOD PAVEMENT ow 
T Horse Guards “ cannot go to bs EMENT.— Me 


because the shoeing by the smiths and farriers (wi 


must acknowledge themselves beaten by that Haris 
soldiers, and the better part of valour 2 discret body of 





meut and other expresses are diverted in their routes, 
press in general is avainst the Shittim wood, and Punch in The 





ye ee 


\. Auction-hall, Magnificent Refreshment-rooms, and an Exposi- | ticular. The whole race of human beings is against it, oem " 
Testimonials of the Press :— . | tion Saldn, whey’ propene to fatreduce into this eee, wit some few for particular purposes, but no one human bein, 7 
“Mr Henry Colwell’s Trusses, designed for Prolapsus Ani, | merely for the purposes of the Exhibition, but as a permanent | ‘tents and purposes whatever. The public clearly have ’ 
are admirable in their construction. Those which are intended | course uf business, the American system of disposal of cossign- | Temedies, for any contracts to be legal must be for the pad ! 
for Prolapsus Uteri are the most perfect instruments we have | ments, direct from the manufacturer, by the hammer “N°” | hoof and advantage of the whole community, Numberless Me : 
ever seen.” — The Chemist. . They intend byacontinued Aucti K Seihen dan Te " thttion ¢ of broken backs and legs of horses occur. Fire insurance a 
“In science and skill in adap ing his trusses to the peculiar di 7 <i tha enede aelauide aie + pig tails he Exhibition '0 | panies are with us, for the damages, from Statistics, are = 1 
circumstances of the case, Mr. Colwell is inferior to no artist in | “'8Pose i eye a — e wn — of - > goeny Their ar- | more excessive than before the Shittim wood pavement, and 
London.” — United Service. : : = a ote omg ed a et bam the = parishes are and will continue to be liable to damages and . 
“ Mr. Colwell has, in the most philanthropic and praiseworthy | th detion af Art an Mh ley have provided tor | shareholders, therefore, should be up and stirring, The g 1 
manner possible broken through the extortionate system so long e accommodation of visitors to the Exhibition Splendid Re- | and farriers will prove the ‘severa! cases, 


— the Truss-making trade.” — 
“Mr, 
of workmanship with the greatest security, case, and comfort to 
the patient.” — Readi ing Mercury. 

“ Mr. Colwell is an eminent ‘Truss-maker "—Herald. 

Ladies attended by Mrs. Colwell, Mondays, Wedne-days, and 
Fridays, at 24, Boston-street, Gioucester-place, New-road; and 
on Tuesdays Thursdays, and Saturdays at the Manufactory, 
Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, from eleven till four, 


DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. 


Is, each; by Post, Is. 6d. 
HAT TO EA?, DRINK, AND AVOID. 





lwell has comb'ned lightness of spring and delicacy | 


freshment-rooms, in which will be dispensed, as well, Wincs of 
the highest and most novel character, as a so Fruits, the produce 
of the Choicest Gardens, and comestibles generally, the cliaracter 
of which is guarsnteed by the fact that they have secured the 
services of the “ Premier Chef.” No expence has been spare« by 
Messrs, Edwards and Company in the adaptation of their splendid 
premises at the West-end for the purposes of a Reunion, whereat 
the Learned, Scientitie, Manufacturing, and Commercial repre- 
seutatives of the whole World may meet to cultivate a kindly in- 
timacy, and exchange valuable information. 

Messrs, Edwards and Company have ample City Premises, 
Wharfage, and Warehouses for the deposit of goods and the 
transaction of Custom House business. They have also secured 
for the benefit of their Consignors, the vaiuable services of 
Messrs. John Hampden and Company, and have, at the same 
time, retained Legal Gentlemen, whose high standing and cha- 


Several 

the suppression of vice are firm adherents, for count 
legal must be moral, whether of an intramural nature . 
Walker v. Perkins, 3 Burr. 1568; Appleton v. Campbell Ha 
and Payne, 347; and Boury v. Bennet, | Carp. 345), or w 
extramural; and no authorities think of waiting until those j 
tramural contracts between a certain class of parties be expired 
before instituting proceedings. Any agitation against intr. 
mural knackery is useless until the weod pavement exiram 
knackery be utterly abolished, which too frequently Of itvelf 
does the business en route to the slaughter-house, The travel. 
ling public will please to observe the advertisements Spread 
throughout this week in the morning papers, and also ay 
* telling letter’ just put into our hands by Mr, Gallowayg 
No. 7, John-street, New-road, and published in the M a 
Advertiser of the Zist of December, 1850, and which ought ts i 


reprinted into every newsp:per heary in the cause : and we 
court a newspaper opposition—if any, These + xtiamaral shittig 
wood contracts were of course expres ty entered into by the 
parties thereto for their own personal be efit and advant 
The sanitary commissioners, proh pudor, what are they shont 
for the effluvia from the animal deposits (especially on and ia 
the vicinity of the cabriolet stands) are, as can be verified og 
oath, most deleterious and deadly. More damages, therefore to 
be detained from the several “ authorities,” and then ‘the 
damages, forsooth, “* do not prevent the agonies of that nobie 
animal, the horse.” COLE and SCOTT, Solicitors, 

12, Furnival’seinn, and Notting-hill, 


“ Abstinentia multi curantar morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over and careless 
feeding, &c.) of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every mea! in the doy and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
* Jucunde Vivere.” 


Iv, 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HZ MORRHAOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoater-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
till five; evenings, seven till nine. 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 
nary Cure of SCROFULA or K1NG’s EviL. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLIDAyY, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22ad of January, 1850, 

To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

**Stn,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which. after a 
short time, broke out into an Ulcer, An eminent medical man 
pronounced it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and prescribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
years went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 
the lischarge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were —r healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to.the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
testify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
I consider that | should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderiul cure, effected by your medi- 
cines, after every other means had failed: 

, (Signed) “J. H. ALLIDAY.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. I4d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., lls., 228,, and 333. each. There is a very considerable 
saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each Pot or Box. 


racter constitute a voucher fur the safety of the interests com- 
mitted to their care. 

Parties desirous of obtaining information as to the course of 
business intended to be adopted by Mesers. Edwards and Com- 
pany, may apply for Prospectuses at the Offices of Messrs, John | 
Hampden and Company, 448, West Strand, where the prelimi- | 
nary business will be conducted. | 








YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND WHAT FIT FOR! 
“ See yourself as others see you.”—BuRNs. 
A N EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of 
TESTIMONIALS from all classes, Philosophers, Peers, 
Literary Persons, and Divines of every denomination, have been 
received by the ORIGINAL GRAPILIOLOGIST, who continues 
to give her novel and interesting delineations of Character from 
an examination of the Handwriting, in a style of description 
peculiarly her own, filling the four pages of a sheet of paper. 
Persons desirous of knowing their true character, or that of any 
friend in whom they may be interested, must send a specimen of 
| the writing, stating sex and age, or supposed age (enclosing 
| fifteen postage stamps), to Miss Graham, 6, Ampton-street, 
Gray's-inn-road, London, and they will receive in a few ; ———— 
days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, atfec- , a 2p Ty PAR 
tions, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto un- 0 MOR E CH A P I ED H AN DS and PACES, 
suspected. | BURY’S ROYAL POMPADOUR POWDER —Reeom 
ust published, price Sixpence | mended for daily use to remove that redness and irritationre 
> maining on the skin after washing, or from any other canse, as 


J 

ETIQUETTE for the MILLION; or, the Hand- | well as possessing the most cooling, softening, and balsamic 
Book of Courtship and Matrimony, Addres-ed to all Young | qualities, ani imparting an exquisite whiteness and clearness to 
People. By Miss GRAHAM, who will forward it post free (under | the complexion. It is strongly recommended to the note of 
cover) on receipt of eight postage stamps. **.A charming little | mothers and nurses for the use of infants of the most tender age, 
book. —Daily News. To all contemplating marriage it 18 | being far superior to any other powder ; also, after sea-bathing, 
worth its weight in gold."—Lady's Newspaper. “ We urge all | and for gentiemen after shaving, its agreeable effects will be fully 
our readers to posseas this treasure.” — Herald | tested, 3 

Address—MISS GRAHAM, 6, AMPTON-STREET, GRAY'S- | alfred Bury recommends the Royal Pompadour Powder as au* 
INN-ROAD, LONDON, article of comfort and utility (not asa cosmetic), but asa plaia 


- aon vegetable powder for the use of both ladies and gentlemen re 
RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. Price | taining its virtues and purity in any climate, consequently is well 
ls. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- worthy the attention of merchants, captains, and specu ators, 
cine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all disorders of the being a preparation that commands a sale throughout the civie 
St h and Bowels, the common symptoms of which are | !4ed world. *: 
Costiveness, Flatulency, Spasms, Loss of Appetite, Sick Head- Sold in packets, ls, and 28. 64. each :—those at 2s. 6d. are equal 
ache, Giddiness, Sense of Fulness after meals, Dizziness of the , three Is, packets; by post for sixteen or thirty-eight uncut 
Eyes, Drowsiness, and Pains in the Stomach and Bowels; | ‘t#™Ps.—Low, Son, and Benbow, 330, Strsnd; Winter, 20), 
Indigestion, producing a Torpid State of the Liver, and a con- | O*ford-street; Potter, 6, Frederick-place, Old Kent-road ; Stacey 
sequent inactivity of the Bowels, causing a disorganisation of = Co., 45, Cranbourn-street; West, King’s-road, Chelsea; 
every function of the frame, will, in this most excellent prepa- hompson, 95, Park-street, Regent’s-park: Bellingham, dl, 
ration, by a little perseverance, be effectually removed. ‘Two or | Tachbrook-street, Pimlico; Hopehirk, 88, W estininster Bridges 
three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. | road ; Hunter, Clapham ; Blanckley, Clarence-place, Clapham; 
The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action Pugh, 7, Colville-terrace, € helsea ; Charlsey, North Brixton; 
of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place ; and Labern, 49, Judd-street, Brunswick-square ; Phillips, % 
instead of listiessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced appearance, | Spencer - terrace, Lower-road, Islington ; Congreve, Come 
strength, activity, and renewed health will be the quick result mercial-road, Peckham; Bury, 10, bxeter-change; Jones, Pele 
of taking this medicine, according to the directions accompanying | %@-crescent, Brompton. Agents for lreland.—Bewley and 
each box. | Evans, Sackville-street ; Kertland, Sackville-streec; Wora, 
As a pleasant, safe, easy Aperient, they unite therecommenda- | Dawson-street ; ‘ Mrs. Birch, Daw son-street ; Cork : O'Leary; 
tion of a mild operation with the most successful effect, and | Belfast: Page, Castle-place. Agents for 8 o!land.—Edinburgh: 
require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use; and | Stephenson, Leith-street; Geikie, North-bridge; Glasgow: Reid, 
for Elderly People they will be found to be the most come ; Stockwell-street; Aberdeen: Walker, Union-street; Montrose: 
fortable medicine hitherto prepared. | ae High-street; Perth: Peddie, George-street ; Dundee: Neil, 
Sold by T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London, Price 1s, 1d. and | MUrray-sate; Greenock: Brown; Ayr: Corner. 
2s. 9d. per box; and by the venders of medicine generally | 
throughout the kingdom. 


| LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &, 
Ask for FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH, and observe the | 


V8 : N ANY Preparations for the Production and 
name and address of ** Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on | Preservation of the Hair have been introduced to the 
the Government Stamp. 


Public, but none have gained such a world-wide celebrity and 
immense sale as Miss DEAN'S CRINIL ENE. It is guaranteed 
to produce Whiskers, Moustachioa, Eyebrows, &c., .u three 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty; and will be found 
eminently successful in nourishing, curling, and beautilying 
the Hai., checking greyness in ail its stages, strengthening 
weak Hair, preventing its falling off, Ke. &c. For the ree 
production of Hair in Baleness, from whatever cause, 
and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never having 
failed. One trial only is soicited to prove the fact. It 
is an elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficieat for three 
months’ use will be sent (post free) on receipt of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s 
cross, London. 

For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair. 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONALS 

“ T constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It restored 
my hair perfectly "—Mrs, Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

“| have not now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.”—Mr. Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea. 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says: “Tt is per 
feetly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair [have met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” 

CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS, 

Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
DEAN’S ABSORBENT the only radical Cure tor Corns and 
Bunions, It is guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 

Sent post-free, on receipt of Fourteen Postage Stamps, by 
Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London. 





AIR- CUTTING SALOONS FOR ALL 
NATIONS, 254, REGENT-STREET, 

L. ROSST begs to announce that he has English and Fore) 
Assistants of great experience and acknowledged ability always 
in attendance, 

This Establishment is four doors from Oxford-: treet, and 
opposite Hanover-square. 

Au extensive Assortment of English and Foreign Perf 
Combs, Brushes, &c. . eae 


Ahram AS + 

















A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
mente for which copaiba and cubebs are ly administered. 
Each Capsule ining the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, 1 in tinfoi!, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, 48 well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 
Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackiriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Meuicine Ver ders, in boxes, at 28, ¥d. and 4s, 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 38. and 5s. each. Of «hom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s 9d,. 4s. 6d , and ils. each 
FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 




















B AUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE. | 
BROWS, &c., may be with certainty obtained by using | 
a very small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE’S P\KISIAN | 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other preparation. | 
A fortnight’s use will, in most instances, show its surprising 
properties in producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &c., at 
any age, from whatever cause deficient; as also checking gray- 
ness, Xc. 

Sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of twenty- 
four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-place, Holborn, 

TESTIMONIALS. i London; who may be consulted on these matters daily, from two 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal | til) five o'clock. 

College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St, Thomas's | 

Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King's College, London. 

“I have made trial of Mr. Pronhe’s Solution of Copaiba at 
St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 
warrant my stating, that it ia an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 

(Signed) Joseru Lienry Green, 

* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby ooper, Esq., F.R.8., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital ; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
etlicacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

** New-street, April 13, 1835." 

*,* There medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GgoraR FRANKS, 
Black friere-road "—being atteched to each. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Lieutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes: “ Its effects are truly as- 
tonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair very much.” 

Mrs. Buckley, Stapelford: * Your delightful Pomade has im- 
proved my hair wonderfully.” 

Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton: “ The young man has now a 
good pair ot Whiskers; | want you to send me two pots for other 
customers of mine.” 

Mrs. Lello, Worthing: “ I use your Pomade in my nursery, 
as I find it very useful tor children’s hair also.” 

DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM, 

Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her only 
safe, speedy, and lasting cure for softor hard corns, bunions, &c. 
It cures in three days, and is never failing. 

Mrs, Hughes, Sunbury: “It cured four corns, and three 
bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing I have 
ever met with.” 

Adiress: MISS COUPELLE, Ely-place, Holborn, London, 
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=< NCERY REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
 paaaiaataie PRESIDENT, 
The Right OONKERS., ; 


Sir Sammsatt, Grote, 4nd Co., 62, 


§uitors and the pu 
wo 


Scott, Bart., and Co,, 1, Cavendish-square ; 


Threadneedle-street. 


lic are invited to send in their names and 


enable the Council to gather strengh effectually 

the monstrous abuses of the Court of Chancery, by 

Lege of thousands will be saved to the suitors in 
their costs, and years of misery to them and their families pre- 


Ke sof the Association. 


becribing 5s. or upwards are entitled to all the 


and subscriptions received by the bankers, and at 


Hi, 4 


Adelphi, where the address of the Council may 
be had, and where all communications are requested tu be ad- 


WM. CABPENTER, Honorary Secretary. 


14, John-street, Adelphi. 


ENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 





NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


L STEAM COMM 
aporston and CH 


NE.—In order to accommodate the extra 
eT Toman oh expected to leave Calcutta, Madras, and 
Ceylon for Englan in April. one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam N tion Company's large steamers is 
from Calcutta on the 2ist of April, as an extra vessel, for Suez, 
snd ont of the Company’s steamers 


UNICATION with INDIA 


P 


engers direct to Southampton. 
—_— Cc. W 


122, Leadenhall-street, Jan. 28, 1851. 


. HOWELL, Secretary, 





————— 


AVIGATION COMPANY. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
N 


DIECT LINE BETWEEN CALCUTTA, PENANG, SIN- 


GAPORE, HONG-KONG, and SHANGHAI, 


This line, as announced in the last annual report of 6th De- 
ermber, 1850, will be COMMENCED from CALCUTTA about 





the ist of May proximo, the 
way out 


will be announced in due time. 


C. W. HOWELL, Secretary. 


122, Leadenhall-street, Jan. 28, 





eerie” FOR 


185i. 


PROMOTING THE 


REPEAL OF THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 
(In which is incorporated the Newspaper stamp Abolition 
Committee.) 
Office, 15, Essex-street, Strand. 


PRESIDENT. 
T. MILNER GIBSON, M.P. 


TRRASU 
FRANCIS 


RER. 
PLACE. 


SUB-TREASURER. 
J, ALFRED NOVELLO, 


CHAIR 
RICHARD 


SECRFETA 


C. DORSON 


MAN 


AN. 
MOORE. 
kY. 
COLLET. 


BANKERS, 
Mesars. PRESCOTT and GROTE, Threadneedle-street. 
COMMITTEE, 


William Addiscott. 

Thomas Allan (# dinburg):). 
James Baldwin (Birmingham). 
John Bainbridge 

4, C, Beaumont (Wakefield). 
Dr. Black 

B. Le Blond. 

Dr, Bowkett. 

John B. ight, M.P. | 
C. J. Bunting (Norwich), 
Henry Campkin. 

W. J. Carloss. 


Jobn Cassell. 
C. Cowden Clarke. | 


sala M.P. 
George Di va (Bim ham), | 

awson (Birmingham), | 
Thomas Donate: | 


W. Ewart, M.P. | 
Linend P 


Fry. 
Charles Gilpin. | 
b pin 


The following Subscriptions have been already received :— 
£ s. 





William E. Hickson. 


| G. J. Holyoake. 


James Hoppy. 
Joseph Hame, M.P. 
Thornton Hunt, 
Joseph Hyde. 

J. Kershaw, M.P. 
Professor T. H, Key. 
Rev. E. R. Larken. 
Dr. Lee. 


| C, Lushington, M.P. 


G. H. Lewes. 
Christopher M‘Guinness. 
Edward Miall, 

W. K. Norway. 


| John Parker 


er. 
William Scholefield, M.P. 


| Rev. T. Spencer. 


James Stansfeld. 
Edward Walihouse. 
W. A. Wilkinson. 
Thomas Wilson. 


| Wm. Williams, M.P. 


Wa, Wilks, 
Effingham Wilson. 


intended to start 


from Svuthampton to Alex- 
also as an extra vessel, on the lst of May, to meet and 





y vessels being now on their 
to the station, !norder to accommodate officers pro- 
from India to Penang, Singapore, &c., for the benefit of 
their health, or short leave of absence, RETURN TICKETS 
will be issued for the double passage on reduced terms, which 





METROPOLITAN COUNTIES and ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FO 
GENERAL LIFE A8SCRANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE IND 
street, Waterloo-place, London. TRIOUS CLASSES. 
Dinectons. Ongiaat £100,000, in shares of £25 each. 
Samuel Driver, Eeq. Thomas Littledale, Esq. ith Power to Increase the Same. 
John Griffith Frith, Esa. Edward Lomax, Esq. Liability of the Shareholders Limited by Royal Charter to the 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. Samuel Miller, Esq. Amount of their respective Shares, and the rate of Dividend 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. to 5 per Cent. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. DIRECTORS. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. Chairman—8ir Howard, Bart., M.P. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths Deputy Chairm: ohn William Tottie, Esq. 
of profits divided amongst the assured.—Prospectuses, post free, Price Prichard Baly, ‘ William Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
on application. The t Hon. the Earl off Edwin Hill, Esq. 
F. Fexcuson CAMROUX, Manager. Carlisle. Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. 
= IE Sg aia ~ | The Right Hon. Viscount|James Kemplay, Eeq. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. Ebrington, M.P. Huson Morris, os hice 
William Ellice, Esq. Thomas 8. Smith, . M.D, 
ALBION pind gg my COM PANY, Edward Enfield, iq: William Arthur Wilkinson, Esq. 
, DIRECTORS. 4 ag ty] Gibson, oo mayne ye Mr 
ll ° t Hon. Lord erick D. Goldem! 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Chairman. foes Righ : > 
CHARLES RUSSELL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. Sena Bist pms... oh 
Thomas Starling Benson, E Thomas William Clinton Mur- inlai 7} 
James Ww. Bowanquet, Pai. sq . dock, Baa. | John Finlaison, Esq. <eamias Edward Hurry, Esq. 
rederick Burmester, Esq. avid Riddal , Esq. } ms 
John Coningham, Esq. 7 Edward Stewart, . _ Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. 
Frederick D. Danvers, Esq. Francis Wilson, Esq. | ; SECRETARY. 
At the last Division of Profits (1849), every policy-holder in- | Charles Gatliff, Eeq., 19. Coleman-street, London, 
sured upon the Participating Scale of Premium became entitled | FORMATION OF BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 


to a return of one-fifth of all the premium he had paid, either in | 

the form of an immediate Cash payment, of by Augmentation of | This Association has obtained a Supplemental Charter, dated 
the Sum Insured, or Reduction oF the future Premium. The | the 10th of December, 1850 whereby, in addition to the powers 
next division will take place in 1852, when every Policy effected granted by their original Charter, 


on or before 30th April next will entitle the holder to a larger “ Power is qgenees to raise a capital, to be called ‘ The 
share of the divisible surplus than if effected after that date. | Provincial Fund,’ not exceeding ONE MILLION Sterling, 

Amongst other advantages secured to policy-holders in this | for the purpose of providing, by the alteration of existing 
Company, are—a low rate of premium at the younger ages; the | Buildings, or the erection of new a more come 
payment of the snm insured at the end of thirty days after proof | modious or healthy Lodgings or Dwellings for the Indus- 
of death ; and the liberty of residing in many parts of North | trious Classes in any Provincial Towns or Districts. 


America, the Cape, New Zealand, and Australia, without any Provincial Capital may be raised on request of Twenty House- 
extra charge except for Sea-risk. —— — - ed ted in es . sb te tite 
For Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., apply to any of the Fevincial Cuarenesdets entities te , of liable ees, 
company agentes or oma ia Gartatate™ | gate Dee Funai hey ate, separ rom 
Actuary and Secretary. May appoint District Committee,” 

aap ES ea Pe: Applications to be made to Mr. Charles Gatliff, Secretary, 19, 


RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE) Coleman-ttrect, London. 








ASSOCIATION. FORM OF APPLICATION FOR APPORTIONMENT OF SHARES. 
OFFICES : 40, PALL-MALL, LONDON. To the Directors of the Metropolitan Assuciation for Improving 
This Association has been established for the purpose of pro- the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes. 
viding ANNUITIES TO THE SHARE AND POLICY- My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HOLDERS, in the event of pecuniary misfortune, incapacity, or w H hold 
old age; which are not liable to forfeiture in cases of Bankruptey,| * As the case may be. bes) w re the (* Town, 





Insolvency, or failure of any description—and also Parish, or Distriet) of do hereby request that 
SECURING EDUCATION, APPRENTICESHIP FEES, OR | you will appropriate the Sum of £ in Shares 
ENDOWMENTS TO THEIR CHILUREN. of £25 each in the Metropol Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, and eall and distinguish 


Detailed Prospectuses. containing the names and addresses of 








the shareholders, rates of premium, anexplanation of the system | the same as the District Shares. » 
now originated, together with useful information and statistics | Dated this day of 185 . 
respecting Life Assurance, may be had on application at the 
offices. 
Combination Pelicies, payable in the event of casualties of any ETRO POL ITAN and PROVI NC IAL 
kind totally disabling the Assured, or death, are ixsued at | JOINT-STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. 


moderate rates. This important addition to the principle of | (Registered Provisionally pursuant to 7 and 8 Vic., cap, 110.) 
Assurance deserves the serious attention of persons in all positions | Capital £200,000, in 40,000 shares of £5 each (with power to 
a Mists enh Galeiend Aedeu ‘ii increase it to £1,000,000.) 
qr peer errley Re nes thee wage pik eon Deposit on allotment of shares 6d. per share, as provided 
A!l policies indisputable, whereby the power on the part of the | ine act of Telemann Callon each fon on pat. ns a 
office in resisting a claim under any circumstance whatever is | tration 10s.: further calls, not exceeding 10s. per share each 
removed. j hb Gannedl 7 ive, 

Loans are effected on personal and other securities in connec- pT, ptm 2 y Aaek, pow my sor ve Talo — a 
tion with Life Assurance. | 
Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are ro 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. : 
By order of the Board, Tuomas H. Baytts, 


USTEES. 
| John Macgregor, Esq., M. | Alfred Bullock B. Watts, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 








Resident Manager and Secretary. | John Francis Bontems, Esq. ‘Thomas Jones Saunders, Esq. 
ee ee ge Ss a aR _"___ | William Dunbar, Esq. = — — 
John Jamieson, Esq. atles Swainson, > 
EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, | Secale Mariam, Fag. es, 
Established by Act of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and Regus | Managing Director—John Francis Bontems, Esq. 
lated by Deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, | AUDITORS. 
5, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. | Thomas Willows Farnell, Esq. | Thomas Walker, Exq., B.A. 
DIRECTORS. | Charles Ross, Esq. Hiram Williams, Eeq., C.E. 
The Hon, JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C., Chairman. Bankers—The Royal British Bank. 
WALTER ANDERSON PEACOCK, Esq , Deputy Chairman. Solicitors—Mesers. Edmands and Jones, Eldon-chambers, 
a — > ae | jm wee mg eg Devereux-court, Temple. 
10mas Boddington, Esq. ichar arman Lloyd, Esq. Eld hambers, De cou 5 
Thomas Devas, Esq. , Joshua Lockwood, Bag. x Lage yer ene a, Senge 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. | The object of this Company is to Breweries on a com- 
Robert Aletander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. | prehensive plan, for the purpose of supplying the public with 


" | those necessary English beverages, Ale and Porter, pure and un- 
AUDITORS. adulterated, at prices far below those at present charged by the 

James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. | Thos, Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. | trade for an inferior, and frequently a very deleterious article. 
PHYSICIAN. That this can be accomplished and ¢ B handsome remune- 
George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-street. ration for the capital invested has been wn by the areuments 
SURGEONS in Parliament, by the public _ by carefully prepared cal- 

J s ‘a — culations of persons practically acquainted with the business. 
ames Saner, Esq., M.D., Finebury-equare. ; Consumers will derive double advantage from becom g Share- 
William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. holders, and the shares have been fixed at £5 each, to enable all 











a. ACTUARY and SECRETARY.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. to avail themselves of it. 
T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 00... 06... cues -1 0 6 The Assured have received from this Company, in satiefaction Further particulars and prospectuses may be obtained of the 
frvocle Place 0 0 of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. Pecretary, Charles Henry Edmands, Esq., xt the Temporary 
John er : 4 The Amount at present Assured is £3,600,009 nearly, and the | Offices of the Company, and to whom app.cations for shares 
WA Wilkinson 08 income of the Company is about £125,600. should be addressed, 
RB Lé Blond At the last Division of Surplus about £100,000 was added to 
yt Baldwin 4 : the sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. Setetene F ter —— peat y ones eneeneiia 
J. A. Novello 00 The Division is Quinquennial, and the whole Surplus, less 20 | ee brewery Guupase. ov “7 
Pee reeveiyan 00 per cent. only, is distributed amongst the assured. ; Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me —— shares of £5 each 
yrs st 3.0 : The lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside | in the above Company, and I hereby undertake to accept such 
C Cow, 0 0 in any country, or to pass by #ea (not being seafaring persons shares or any less number as may be allotted to me, and to pay 
aap Cathe sogee 00 Wy profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere he required deposits thereon, and to execute all necessary deeds 
mas yl sae ; : p meen more than 33 degrees from the equator, without extra | when required.—Dated this —_ <> pa. 
‘assmore ° ame in full .......... seveee 
mamneen 1 0 Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and Address in full ........ ee 
Rev. B yrs to assignments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. Profession or trade ...... 
Baward W. rkon . 4 The business of the Company is conducted on just and liberal | Reference......... one see 
4 Sarees 0 0 a. ae interests of the assured in all particulars are | Address of Referee ...... see 
Wednesd March 5th, a PUBLIC MEETING will be held “*The y Prone Re . ° "| be 
f 5 D J I ports of the Company's state and progress? 
ry Martin’s-hall, Long-acre, to promote the REPEAL OF | prospectuses and forms, may be had, or willbe sent guctstiee, on EA.—ARRIVAL of the FORFARSHIRE.— 
THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE, and, in particular, | application, | B= This vessel has just arrived from China, having brought, 


ofthe PENNY STAMP ON NEWSPAPERS. 
Professor T. H. KEY in the Chair. 


yen B. Cobden, M.P., T. M. Gibson, M.P_, W. Scholefield, 
-P., om a, John Cassell, and other gentlemen will 





P ats, Be b : t | of the -2 me Sa 

. We wish to draw the especial notice of families hotel- 

Stays SUPERSEDED.—Stiff Stays destroy keepers to the unusual excellence of the above cargo, which we 
natural grace, produce defi , and implant disease, are selling st 4s. 4d. per ib. 

curvature of the spine, and consump’ ; and a host of evils Also strong full-flavoured Congou at 3s. 8d. to 4s. 


Seats reserved for ladies. Doors open at Half-past Seven. | *Ti#e from their use. A substitate is provided by MARTIN'S | A peculiar choice Assam Souchong at 4s. 8d, to 


taken at Half-past Kight. 


rigbete for the reserved seats may be had of Z. Hubber-t 
: 4... Novello, 69, Dean-street, soho; E. Fry, 3, ' 
ae Enchant C. Gilpin, Bishopsgate; Effingham Wilson, | lacing. Can be sent pos -free for 4 small additional charge. A he Customs’ overweight of 2b. on chests containing 84ib,, 


+ G. Huggett, 4, ‘nd Stoaderd af at the | prospectus and aire | 
A 


of the Leader, N, 


lonconformist, and Standard of F; 


And of the Secretary, Ls, Essex-street, Strand, 





Se. 
ELASTIC BODICE, or Anti-Consumption Corset, which is | SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL 
perfectly elastic, is without whalebone, farnishes a good sup. No. 8, Ludgate-hill. 


nh, oy is easy and graceful in wear, will wash. is unaffected by Families resident in any part of the kingdom can be supplied 
- | he in 


at or cold ; has a simple fastening. obvi ting the trouble of at the above prices, and the teas 





sent on receipt of a stamp for post- and of lib. on half-chests of about 40lb,, laveriahy allowed. 
; | age.—E. and E. H,. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, SIDNEY, WELLS, and DULL, 
| Oxford-street, London, near the British Museum. No, 8, Ludgate-hill, 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Two OFFICIAL PLANS shewing the Classifi- 


eation and snpgees of Articles in the Ground-floor 
and jn the Gallaries of the Building of the Exhibition of 1851, 
are now FIRST PUBLISHED, by AUTHORITY, in 
THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN for MARCH. 
The same plans may also be had separately, coloured, price 1s. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


PERIODICALS FOR MARCH, 


ENNY MAPS. Part VIII. Containing Euro- 
pean Turkey and Greece, North Africa (Two Maps), and 
Prussia, &c. Ina Wrapper, Price 44d. plain, or 8d. coloured. 
THE DALTONS; or, THREE ROADS IN 
eng By Cuaagres Lever. No.11, Pricels. Illustrated by 

HIZ. 

THE BARONIAL HALLS. No. 12. Price 2s. 6d. 
Re-issue, in super-royal 4to, 

THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANU- 
FACTURES. No. 25. Price Is. Containing two exclusive Plans, 
detailing the classification and arrangement of articles in the 
Great Exhibition. 

WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
tg ew Edition, Part 4%. Price 7d, (Night and Morn- 
ng, Part 5.) 

BECK’S FLORIST AND GARDEN MISCEL- 


LANY. No.§39. Price ls, With a Coloured Illustration and 
Woodcuts. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 363, 
Price 3s. fd. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No.110. Price 
2s, 6d. 





London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





RECREATIONS IN THE SCIENCES, WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 





RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; or, THE EARTH AS IT IS, By Miss R. M. 
ZoRNLIN. Third Edition. 6s. 


WORLD OF WATERS; or, RECREATIONS 
IN — By Miss R. M. Zornntin. Second Edi- 
tion. 3. 

RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. By MissR. M. 
ZORNLIN. Second Edition, 4e. 6d. 

RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. By the 
Reverend L. Tomutnsox, M.A. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTY. By T. Grir- 
Fitus. Third Edition, Enlarged. 5s, 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


In the press, in demy 8vo., 


PLEA for SIMPLE TOLERATION. 
A LETTER to the BISHOP of LONDON in Defence 
of those Rites and Doctrines which have been condemned in 
his last Charge. By T. N. Harper, Minister of Charlotte-street 
Chapel, Pimlico. 
London: John Ollivier, 52, Pall-mall. 


In two Volumes, price 18s. 


posses BY.—A TALE OF TROUBLOUS 
i TIMES, 

“ The author has made the best of very excellent materials, 
He has industriously laboured in their collection; he has studied 
costume and character; he paints places with exceeding vivid- 
nes:; his composition is vigorous; his dialogues smart; hie de- 
scriptions pictorial. We anticipated a charming romance, nor 
were we disappointed. . . « Wehave amazingly enjoyed the 
perusal of this work.”—Post. 

** A very interesting tale.”—Chronicle, 

London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall-mall. 


UGH DOHERTY’S ENGLISHGRAM MAR, 
with Critical Remarks on Murray, Cobbett, &c. Price 6s. 
London: Lewis, 113, Strand. 





This day is published, price dd., 
HE FIRST of TWO LECTURES on the 
“PAPAL AGGRESSION ” CONTROVERSY, 
By Georar Dawson, M.A. 
Birmingham: E.C. Osborne. London; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Manchester: Abel Heywood. 
The SECOND LECTURE will be ready on the 8th, 








NOVELLO'S EDITION. 
OZART’S PIANOFURTE WORKS, with 


and without Accompaniments. 
Edited by C, Potrer. 

On the Ist of March, Part 1, price 4s. 6d., containing Forty- 
eight pages. A similar Part on the 15th and Ist of each Month, 
to be completed in Thirty Fortnightly Parts. 

Now ready, Nine Vols., bound, price £7 7s., or Seventy-four 
pieces at various prices. 

Thematique Catalogues, gratis, at J. Alfred Novello’s, 69, 
Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


N ENQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY and 

RELIGION of SHAKSPEARE. By W. J. Brrcu, M.A., 

New Inn Hall, Oxon, Author of the ‘‘ Real and Ideal.” Let- 
tered, in cloth, price 4s. 

“A curious and even an attractive book. It is pervaded by a 
distinet purpose, sustained by zealand industry. The defence of 
* Othello’ against the charge of * Iago’s’ insufficiency of motive, 
and the estimate of ‘ Cassio’s’ character, exhibit thought and 
criticism.”—Speetator. 

“ This is one of the most marvellous books produced in the 
nineteenth century. The author is in earnest, and his book is a 
serious and awe-inspiring work.”— Tablet. 

«The task of testing the great bard’s religious sentiments in a 
manner most legitimate, has been ably accomplished by Mr. 
Birch. The book throws much additional light on the real 
structure of Shakspeare’s mind.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

“Mr. Birch’s attempt is to remove the veil that wraps the 
poet, curious to see whether or not his countenance ‘ shineth as 
that of angel.’ This unveiling Mr. Birch does with a daring, 
but a gentle hand.”— Leamington Courier, 

“Mr. Birch’s book is an elaborate and systematic exposition 
of the natural history of yoce eet opinions—eloquent with 
facts, minute in analysis, faithful in detail, and impartial in 
execution. It is an anodyne to the parched spirit to turn to the 
fresh of Mr. Bireh—redolent of a manly and dignified 
criticism, which keeps close to truth and disdains to pander to 
omnipotent opinion.”’—Heasoner. 

C, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SIEGE OF DAMASCUS; 
A HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
By JAMES NISBET, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo., £1 lls. 6d. 





THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; 
ITS FOUNDATION BND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 


8vo., cloth. {In a few days. 





LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
CENTRALIZATION ; 


The Characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as 
affecting 


SOCIAL, MORAL, AND POLITICAL WELFARE 
AND PROGRESS ; 
Including comprehensive Outlines of the British Constitution. 


By J. TOULMIN SMITH. 


Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. (Nearly ready. 





Now ready, 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


| THE COTTON AND COMMERCE OF 
INDIA. 
Considered in Relation to the Interests of Great Britain. 
With REMARKS on RAILWAY COMMUNICATION in the 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


By JOHN CHAPMAN, 


Founder and late Manager of the Great India Peninsular 
Railway Company. 

“ Promises to be one of the most useful treatises that have been 
furnished on this important subject. . . . It is distinguished by 
| a close and logical style, coupled with an accuracy of detail which 
willin a great measure render it a text-bcok.”—7'imes, Jan, 22, 
1851. 

“For the subject treated of, this is the most important work 
that we have ever met with... marked, too, by sound | 
sense, akin to the highest wisdom of the statesunau.”— Aco- 
nomist. 





SOCIAL STATICS; 


OR, THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN 
. HAPPINESS SPECIFIED, 
AND THE FIRST OF BHEM DEVELOPED, 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 
8vo., cloth, 12s. 

** Avery interesting and beautifully logical work.”—Noncon- 
Sormist. 

** Distinguished by good feeling and close reasoning, . . . 
will mark an epoch in the literature of scientific morality.” 

Economist, 


New Work by Miss Martineau and Mr, Atkinson, 
LETTERS ON THE LAWS OF MAN’S 
NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 

BY 
H. G. ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Post{8vo., cloth, 9s. 


“ A book from the r ings and con of which we 
are bouad to express our entire dissent, bui to which it is impose 
sible to deny the rare merit of strictest honesty of purpose, as 
an investigation intoa subject of the highest importance, upon 
which the wisest of us is almost entirely :gnorant, begun with a 
sincere desire to penetrate the mystery and ascertain the truth, 
pursued with a brave resolve to shrink from no results to which 
thatinquiry might lead, and to state them, whatever reception 
they might have from the world.""—Critic. 





Recently published, 
THE PROGRESS OP THE INTELLECT, 
As Exemplified in 
THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS OF THE GREEKS 
AND HEBREWS, 
By R. W. MACKAY, M.A. 


2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 24s. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CRITICALLY 
EXAMINED. 
By Dr. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 
3 vols. 8vo., £1 16s. cloth. 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
MONARCHY, 
FROM THE ADMINISTRATION OF SAMUEL TO THE 
BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 


By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
Formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of “ The 
Soul: her Sorrows and Aspirations,” &c, 


8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 








London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


CHARLES KNIGHTS 
PERIODICALS FOR MARCH, 185 


SOLD IN NUMBERS, PARTS, AND VOLUMES, 
—>——_ 
KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 
THE NATIONAL EDITION, 
Parts 10 and 11, price One Shilling each, 
Comedies, Vol. I., price 7s. 6d. cloth, will be ready the 15th 


KNIGHT’S EXCURSION TRAIN COMPAN 
Numbers §, 10, 11, and 12, price 2d, each, 
Part 2, price Ninepence, 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOPEDIA of the INDUSTRY 
of all NATIONS, 
Numbers 19, 20, 21, and 22, price 2d. each, 
Part 4, price Ninepence, 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOP-EDIA of LONDON, 
Numbers 19, 20, 21, and 22, price 2d, each, 
Part 4, price Ninepence. 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS, 
Numbers 47, 48, 49. and 50. price 14d. each, 
Part 12, price Sixpence. 
Volumes 1, 2, and 3, price 2s. 6d. each, 


PICTORIAL meade 37-5 or, MISCELLANIRS 
of ART, 


iat, 
10X, 














Numbers 42, 43, 44, and 45, price 2d, each, 
Part 10, price Ninepence. 
Volumes 1, 2, and 3, price 3s. 6d. each, 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 
Part 40, price One Shilling. 
Volume 4, completing the Work, price Lis., will be ready 
the 15th inst. 


THE IMPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA; THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Numbers 25, 26, 27, and 2X, price 3d, each, 
Part 7, price 2s. 6d., will be published the Sist inst, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of MR. CHARLES 
KNIGHT’3 PUBLICATIONS, COMPLETED and in PRo. 
GRESS, may be had on application, poat free, 90, Fleet-street, 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Fleet-street. 














On the 3lst March will be Published, in one Volume super. 

royal 8vo,, price 15s. with Portraits, 

NTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of th 

PEACE; being the previous History of England from 189 
to 1815. By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 

*,.* HALF A CENTURY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, of which Part I. has appeared, will not be published 
at present. Purchasers of Part I, may return the same te the 
Publisher. 

London : Charles Knight, 99, Fleet-street, 








TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN! 


Now in the Press, to be issued on the 21st of March, 1851, 


Price }s., 
OICES of FREEDOM, and LYRICS of 
LOVE! A Volume of Poems, 
By T. Gexatp Massey, Working Man, 
Some said, ** Don’t print them, Tom,” others said, “ Yea!” 
Some said, “ They might do good,” others said, “* Nay.” 
Published by J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster 
row, London, Sold by all Booksellers. 








NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
This day is published, No. I. of 


A ™ PE CLAIBORNE; 
A TALK OF ENCUMBERED ESTATES, 
“ CeLticus,.” 
Price ls., complete in Twelve Numbers. Each containing 2 
pages 8vo., and T'wo Illustrations on Copper, 
J. H. Gibbs, 4, Tavistock-street, Strand. 


Published this day, price 2d., No. 3 of 


T HE FREEMAN; a Monthly Journal of 
Spiritualism. Containing :—the Papal Controverey: a Lee- 
ture by William Macall—Houour the Teacher, by Catherine M, 
A. Cowper—Halfness in Religion, by Atticus—Catholicity, Spiri- 
tual and Intellectual—Theology and Religion, &c. 

No. 1 contains :—Address to Readers—Evangelical Union— 
The History of the Roman Catholic Church: a Leeture by 
Charles Clarke—Life and Writings of Llanco White—Poetry, 
Reviews, &c. 

No. 2 contains :—Toleration—What we Believe and Teach: s 
Lecture by Charles Clarke—The Modern Intfidel’s Creed, Ke- 
views, &c. 

Glasgow: Published by John Robertson, 5, Maxwell-street. 
London: E. I. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. Manchester: 
Heywood. 

Communications to the Editor to be addressed to the Publisher, 
Glasgow. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Two Hundred and Fifty Copies of BORROW'S 

“ LAVENGRO” are in cirenlation at MUDIE's SELECT 

LIBRARY, 28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY- 
SQUARE. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-class Country Subscription—Two Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of volumes required. 

Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on moderate 
terms. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
C. E. MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-squart 














A CARD. : 
DOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Ttalian 


© Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 
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